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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHY NOT KNOCK A LITTLE! 


A cursory examination of the research 
studies now being published is sufficient to 
discover the somewhat disturbing fact that 
the American schools are apparently in a 
bad way. If the barrage keeps up long 
enough, the public, which foots the bills, 
will no doubt hurry up the shock troops 
and relegate the volunteers now in line to 
a safe place in the rear. If ‘‘students’’ of 
education are to be believed, we do not 
know where we are going nor how to get 
there. Civic education is important but 
futile because nobody knows what a good 
citizen is. The subjects of study are use- 
less and should be superseded by some- 
thing. The textbooks in use are all wrong 
and the courses of study likewise. The 
teachers are not prepared and the prin- 
cipals can’t supervise. Superintendents 
have become mere business managers in- 
stead of educators. Millions of children 
are not getting a square deal. Classes are 
not properly graded. Class meetings are 
useless anyway and should give way to 
individual instruction. Above all, we 
ought first to get the I.Q. and prognosticate. 

It remains for some valiant soul to do 
he unpopular thing by setting about dis- 
overing something we are doing that is 
right, or at least as nearly right as the 
ircumstances permit. We are in danger 


of giving the impression that the science of 
education is after all a one-sided affair. 
Instead of starting with the hypothesis that 
things as they exist are partly as they 
should be, it appears to assume that every- 
thing is wrong—and proceeds to demon- 
strate it. 

Pioneering is undoubtedly indispensable 
to progress. It is besides thrilling and ad- 
venturous. Far be it from us to decry it. 
But there are other equally worthy tasks. 
While the bold and restless are plunging 
into new territory, others must keep the 
home fires burning. To change the figure, 
let us have a bit of positive affirmation of 
the good to offset denunciation of the 
bad. 

URBANIZATION, INITIATIVE, AND THE 
SCHOOLS 

City life kills initiative. The bigger the 
metropolis, the more conventional the pop- 
ulace. No one who has had extended ex- 
perience in pioneer districts and also in 
old and thickly settled centers of popula- 
tion can doubt this. Living constantly in 
the presence of strangers appears to result 
in habitual repression of all acts that might 
attract attention. The individual con- 
forms; he does not invent. The vast ma- 
jority of the leaders in all phases of social 
and industrial life of the city appear to 
have grown to maturity elsewhere. 
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The opportunity to spend one’s early 
life in a pioneer community is now, how- 
ever, almost gone. More than half our 
people live in cities, and the influence of 
the cities extends everywhere. The dweller 
at the crossroads gets his daily paper from 
the metropolis hundreds of miles away and 
tunes in on his radio to listen to broad- 
casts sent out from the same center. The 
hand of convention rests heavily on all. 

What can we do about it? As workers 
in or for the public schools, we can at least 
face the problem. What is there in our 
present program that makes for individual- 
ity, independence of thought, imagination, 
insight, initiative, choice instead of mere 
traveling with the herd? This we should 
capitalize. How can the program be im- 
proved? Obviously disciplining children 
in a fixed course will not do; the individual 
must have a chance to express himself. 
Childish choices must be encouraged and 
guided to sensible outcomes. Variation 


must be expected and provided for. Situa- 
tions calling for initiative must be pro- 
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vided. The possibility of change and 
improvement must be emphasized. The 
lives of those who have pioneered in our 
own and other lands must become familiar 
to every schoolboy. 

Unless we carve out a positive program, 
the school will fall short of doing its part 
to ward off that period of senility and 
decay which we can even now anticipate. 
Old civilizations look backward, not for- 
ward. Their societies are static, not 
dynamic. Their leaders do not adventure, 
they quote precedents. Their noble lords 
do not achieve, they merely inherit. They 
do not add growth ring to growth ring, 
for they are stratified. 

Obviously the school cannot alone de- 
termine the future of the nation—certainly 
not so long as it maintains its present 
limited contacts with the child’s environ- 
ment, but it can more fully grasp the needs 
of the time and can organize its activities 
with reference to them. The educational 
statesman has now his opportunity. Will 
he rise to meet it? 


























CHANGING AND CONFLICTING CONCEPTIONS 
IN SUPERVISION 


OrvILLE G. Briuw 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


What is the purpose and nature of edu- 
cation and supervision? The supervisor 
holds the position of leadership in educa- 
tional practice. Endless and varied are 
the questions brought to him, the problems 
he must solve. In each instance he is re- 
sponsible for exercising guidance or for 
rendering decisions in keeping with ac- 
cepted educational values and sound prin- 
ciples. What should be his educational 
platform ? 

If we turn to the literature on super- 
vision, we find confusion in answers. The 
doctors disagree. What is the average man 
to do? He can be extremely open-minded, 
impartial, practical, and catholic in his 
taste and borrow some from each. He will 
have a wonderful collection of inconsist- 
encies if he does. He can, if he so choose, 
become a devoted follower of some one 
man, an intellectual slave who thinks not 
beyond or outside his master. On the other 
hand, he can think the question through 
for himself, develop his own philosophy of 
education and supervisory program. This, 
in the writer’s judgment, is the only thing 
to do. 

One’s philosophy and program, if thus 
arrived at, will not be without fault 
but it will be one’s own. Having arrived 
at it himself, a person will use it more 
effectively than one with fewer weaknesses 
but borrowed uncritically from another. 
It is necessary, then, to think critically 
about the program of supervision, our 
present beliefs and practices, and to formu- 
late more clearly one’s own principles. 
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This end will be furthered by a brief con- 
sideration of the points of view that have 
obtained in supervision in the past and the 
conflict in opinions today. 

There is a tendency to think of the older 
theories and attitudes in education in 
which we no longer believe as past. How- 
ever, they continue to exist in our present 
thinking, in our attitudes and practices to 
an extent far beyond belief. The educa- 
tional movement may be likened to a 
truncated cone, with the large end open 
and the small end perforated. This cone 
is being moved forward with the large open 
end scooping in new ideas and practices. 
It collects these new ideas in great quan- 
tity but dispenses with the old ideas but 
slowly. As time goes on we accumulate a 
conglomerate mass of materials because 
frequently our critical organizing ability 
is far inferior to the influx of new ideas. 
This being true, the first task of a student 
in supervision is to examine the implica- 
tions and reliability of his educational 
heritage. 

In the survey of the development of 
supervision, one may, if he deals in major 
movements only, distinguish five types, 
each with its own educational point of view, 
its spirit, its program, and its methods. 
These five points of view have not appeared 
in precise sequence. We still have our 
teacher trainers. The educational leader 
appeared early. The autocrat we will al- 
ways have with us. For our purpose it is 
enough to note the type. Roughly they 
may be classified as follows: 
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. The supervisor as teacher trainer. 

. The supervisor as inspector. 

The supervisor as helping teacher. 
. The supervisor as scientist. 

. The supervisor as _ educational 
leader. 


cn ye co DO 


We frequently hear early supervision 
referred to as inspectorial. The work done 
by the school committee and ministers was 
that. It could be little more. It is also 
true that this term was used to designate 
the work of the early professional leaders 
who followed the school committee and 
ministers. However, if one notes the spirit 
and detailed activities of these early pro- 
fessional leaders, one finds them keenly 
conscious of the teacher’s need for help, her 
lack of previous training and of oppor- 
tunity for growth in service. Having him- 
self recently come from the rank of teacher, 
this supervisor understood, sympathized, 
and sought to help. 

The help he had to offer, because of the 
dominant psychology of the time, was of 
the training, pattern-forming variety. Ex- 
pertness in teaching meant the mastery and 
practice of certain approved methods. 
Demonstration lessons, teachers’ meetings, 
classroom visitation, institutes, regular 
classes in psychology and pedagogy were 
major means of supervision. 

It is not possible to say when or why 
this spirit of sympathy, understanding, and 
helpfulness began to be replaced by an at- 
titude of authority and dictation. It likely 
grew with the complexity of the system 
when the superintendent became primarily 
a ‘‘big-business’’ man, a manager and or- 
ganizer. Supervision became inspectorial 
and autocratic, in fact as in name. Brooks? 
finds this concept expressed in the New 
York State laws of 1841 and it continued 
to dominate the thinking of the Commis- 
sioner in 1912,? when he states, ‘‘The su- 
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perintendents have the power to reform 
and reorganize the school system in all the 
rural parts of the state. They may require 
hygienic and properly equipped school 
houses. They may condemn school houses 
and out buildings and require others to be 
built. ... They may require additional 
furnishings and see that whatever a school 
needs is provided. They are to travel 
about among the schools continually, look- 
ing after the program and the morale and 
the teaching. They are to hold conferences 
of teachers by town or two towns, as may 
be convenient. They have full authority 
to do this, and they will not be allowed to 
neglect the very important business that 
has been committed to them. . . . The dis- 
trict superintendents have been supplied 
with blanks calling for information con- 
cerning every interest of the school, and 
will be required to make detailed report at 
the end of every week, of their work on 
each day of the preceding week, to the end 
that no interest of the school shall be 
neglected.’’ 

As a result of the autocratic, superior, 
inspectorial attitude teachers grew critical, 
bitter, and antagonistic, so much so that 
the problem of good will became and today 
is a major supervisory issue. To meet this 
situation New Jersey was led to change the 
name from supervisor to helping teacher. 
While this was rather a local movement, it 
typifies a new conception of supervision 
which has extended throughout the United 
States. 

Those who fostered this movement recog- 
nized the dignity and responsibility of the 
teacher. The school was her job. Conduct- 
ing it was her responsibility. Her purpose, 
her plans, the conclusions of her thinking 
were to be respected. She was master of 
the local situation. 


2 Rural School Survey of New York State, volume on Administration and Supervision. 
* Draper, A. 8., Educational Review, 43: 193-198. The italics used in the quotation are mine. 
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larger experience, longer training, and con- 
tact with wider resources might be able to 
render assistance. She came in the spirit 
of helpful service. 

Recent years have witnessed the rapid 
growth of scientific supervision. In large 
measure it is inspectorial, a fact-finding 
process. Through the newly developed in- 
struments of measurement one is able to 
gather data and present the status of any 
school (with respect to the element or ele- 
ments measured) in a superior way. Such 
supervision is much concerned with stand- 
ard tests, diagnostic tests, various means 
for analyzing and recording practice in 
numerical form. These findings have the 
quality of authority, of finality, although 
it is the authority of fact rather than the 
authority of the opinion or wish of a su- 
perior officer. This belief in the reliability 
of the findings of scientific investigations, 
the belief that the standard established 
should become the universal practice, has 
tended to make the scientific supervisor 
more autocratic than his predecessor, the 
inspector, for the scientific supervisor 
thinks he has the authority of ‘‘facts’’ 
spelled in capital letters. 

The most recent type of supervision to 
make its appearance in any large way is 
that of supervision through educational 
leadership. In contrast with the authorita- 
tive type of supervision, supervision 
through educational leadership attempts to 
improve conditions by enlisting the teach- 
ers in some large constructive program 
of school improvement. Such problems are 
presented to the teachers as a constructive 
rather than as a corrective problem, e.g., 
the mastery of a new technique, the inves- 
tigation of some new procedure, or upon 
experimenting with a new type of organize- 
tion. 

Such a program of study makes possible 
the spirit of codperation so necessary for 
It removes supervisor 
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and teacher from the relation of superior 
and inferior, master and novice, or director 
and worker. It assumes that the teacher 
has intelligence and that she is able to 
think constructively. It assumes that 
points of view, contributions, and applica- 
tions will differ. Supervisor and teacher 
will as equals think together constructively 
upon problems of basic importance to the 
schools and of vital interest, in some aspect 
at least, to everyone concerned. 

Which of these points of view is best? 
If no single one, what combination? One 
needs to be cautious in composing his own, 
else grave inconsistency in principle and 
confusion in leadership will result. 

The need of a critical attitude in the 
study of the theory and practice of super- 
vision may further be shown by presenting 
briefly certain points of view expressed in 
recent books on supervision. These authors 
not only disagree with each other but, fre- 
quently, an author does not agree with 
himself. Space here permits only a few 
quotations. Any supervisor will be repaid 
for a more extended study of the same 
topic. 

MeMurry’s position is most explicitly 
and concisely stated, and, in the judgment 
of the writer, most consistent. His concep- 
tion of the work of the supervisor is built 
upon his four well-known major purposes 
of education. He says, ‘‘In brief, the prin- 
cipal, as professional leader, is working for 
the same ends as the class-room teacher, 
but his pupils are the teachers them- 
selves. ... Thus his first duty is to his 
teachers, to help them grow profession- 
ally.’’ The essence of his position is stated 
in the following: 


Finally the teacher is responsible for incul- 
eating a spirit of independence among her 
pupils, so that they will subordinate the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction to themselves: so that 
they will think their own thoughts, in their own 
way; so that they will take the initiative often, 
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and practice self-reliance in other ways also. 
The teacher cannot do this, cannot secure self- 
expression, unless she herself is practicing it; 
unless she is clearly conscious of her own free- 
dom to say and do what she sincerely believes 
in. It is the duty of the principal, therefore, 
to surround the teacher with such an atmosphere 
as will encourage her to think her own thoughts 
and to express them frankly, i.e., to be her 
normal self; also to impress upon her that he 
is ever watchful of her provision for self- 
expression among her pupils. 

In the performance of this duty the super- 
visor is subject to all the principles of method 
to which the teachers are subject, and should 
illustrate them continually in his contact with 
them. For that reason he cannot be merely a 
judge of instruction, an inspector, for as such 
he only passes upon the quality of a teacher’s 
work without aiding her greatly to improve. 
Nor can he be a dictator, merely giving her 
directions about what to do, for as such he em- 
phasizes obedience in intellectual matters, and 
thus puts restraint about her, while it is his 
duty to make her feel free... . His general 
relation to his teachers, therefore, is that of an 
advisor, basing his advice on reason and grant- 
ing their right to modify or, for good reasons, 
to reject it.* 


Wagner‘ expresses a position quite simi- 
lar to MeMurry’s: 

What is the right response and reaction of 
the teacher to the suggestions of a supervisor? 
Does any one suppose that it should be implicit 
obedience because the supervisor is supposed 
to know so much more than the teacher? Would 
not that be saying that the teacher shall be an 
automaton operating as if by wire and strings? 
When the supervisor pulls the wire, the teacher 
leaps or glides and squeaks in imitation of 
intelligent speech. 

Or shall the teacher be supposed to receive 
direction and suggestion of the supervisor, and, 
because of better acquaintance with the pupils, 
shall she have the privilege, shall she have the 
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right and we may even ask, shall it not be her 
duty, to suit the suggestions and directions to 
her conditions and to her children? 


This would seem to imply a very demo- 
cratic relation between supervisor and 
teacher, but this spirit is not always main- 
tained. In another place we read, ‘‘The 
supervised has the right to a difference of 
opinion, but must support it by reference 
to authority or to accepted and established 
practice or by unquestioned excellent re- 
sults of the variant practice. Pending the 
adjustments the supervisor’s opinion must 
prevail and must be put into practice un- 
less the supervisor makes a different sug- 
gestion.’’> Nothing is said here about the 
supervisor’s giving reasons for his position 
in the critical comparison of the relative 
merits of the conflicting points of view. It 
is a trial in which only one side must sub- 
mit evidence. 

In spite of the spirit expressed in the 
first quotation, the concept of the super- 
visor as an authority dominates the book. 
A few scattered quotations will illustrate 
this. 





Assuming that the supervisor is working in 
a true professional spirit, his judgment must 
be accepted (p. 15). 

Supervisionship assumes larger knowledge, 
more varied experience, acquaintance with a 
greater variety of facts, better preparatory 
training in possession of the person clothed 
with authority to direct the work of instruc- 
tion (p. 87). 

Therefore the supervisor is given authority 
to direct, to modify, to initiate as his judgment 
directs (p. 98). 

The supervisor is to do the constructive plan- 
ning and to determine the major educational 
issues. The teacher is to follow. Supervision 
picks the way of travel, sets the pace and keeps 


* McMurry, F. M., Elementary School Standards, pp. 178-180. World Book Company. 


“Wagner, Charles A., Common Sense Supervision. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1921. 


mine. ) 
5 Wagner, op. cit., p. 90. 
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the process diligently in operation to produce 
motion or progress forward (p. 159). 

The teacher who is new in a system needs 
help to reach the system’s aim and point of 
view (p. 44). 

The teacher will enter into the aims and pur- 
poses of the supervisor (p. 98). 


The ultimate aim is to develop self- 
criticism. The development of this is 
recognized as the highest test of the super- 
visor. It is interesting, however, to note 
his conception of this when he says, ‘‘An 
unmistakable test of the success of super- 
vision, therefore, is the making of the 
teacher desirous, willing and capable to 
criticise herself ; that is, to apply the super- 
visor’s criticism’’ (p. 67). Here it is evi- 
dent the teacher is not to think from facts 
or principles but merely to apply to herself 
the standards and criticisms passed on to 
her by her supervisor. 

In a little book by Scott® one finds a 
conception of supervision somewhat differ- 
ent than those previously reviewed. He 
states his position as follows: 


The writer wishes, in this discussion, to take 
a somewhat different point of view. It was 
suggested above that supervision evolved out 
of school management, first, as a means of com- 
munity self-protection against the inefficient 
teachers and, secondly, as a means of commu- 
nity cooperation with the teacher. It is clear, 
therefore, that although the supervisor is work- 
ing for the same ends as the classroom teacher, 
supervision is still a function of school man- 
agement and the supervisor’s first responsibility 
is to protect the community against inefficient 
teaching (pp. 15-16). 


This initial position justifies a policing 
attitude. The supervisor must preserve 
continuity in education and the practice of 
approved methods: 


He will insist on the teaching of the funda- 
mental knowledges and the establishment of the 


*Scott, Charles Edgar, Educational Supervision. 
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fundamental habits, skills and attitudes first. 
He will insist that children be not allowed to 
form habits which must later be broken up and 
for which better habits must be substituted. He 
will insist, ete. (p. 24). 


Here the supervisor is expected to exer- 
cise authority, to dictate what shall be done 
and how. There is a best system which he 
is to realize: 


The supervisor is, in a sense, the efficiency 
expert of the school, for he is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing to it that the child 
learns the right things at the right time as well 
as possible, as quickly as possible, and as easily 
and pleasantly as possible (p. 33). 


Having duly safeguarded the community 
interests against the inefficient teacher, the 
supervisor, according to Scott, is to enter 
upon a more constructive program: 


Effective supervision of instruction is effec- 
tive teaching of teachers. . . . It is important, 
therefore, that supervision recognize and be 
controlled by fundamental principles of teach- 
ing (p. 75). 


His conception of the principles of teach- 
ing is partly revealed in the following: 


A teacher should be directed and trained but 
should still be allowed to be natural in what she 
does in the classroom, for the details of good 
teaching vary as human nature varies (p. 55). 


In spite of the fact that direction and 
training are used here as descriptive of the 
teaching process, we later read: 


The emphasis has been placed upon teacher 
growth. Growth occurs as a result of the 
activity of the learner. Compliance with this 
principle requires that the general method of 
supervision be that ordinarily termed “demo- 
cratic” or “codperative supervision” and is 
similar to the latest types of development 
method in the classroom known as the problem 
method of the project method (pp. 75-76). 


Bruce Publishing Company. 
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Again, we read that: 


The teachers’ meeting should be the super- 
visor’s project lesson. . .. If the principle 
that the teacher should be able to guide in the 
classroom without dictation holds true, then the 
same principle holds true with regard to the 
supervisor’s relation to his teachers (p. 59). 


While Scott decries experimentation ex- 
cept by the privileged few, speaks of in- 
sisting, directing and training, he later 
writes : 


Democratic supervision will secure the par- 
ticipation of the entire teaching staff in the dis- 
cussion, determination, and setting up of aims, 
policies, plans and programs (p. 79). 


Even a cursory reading reveals that 
Scott is somewhat wobbly in his educational 
theory. Here is a frank admission of the 
policing, protective function as one of the 
responsibilities of the supervisor. It is put 
first. It permeates and dominates the book. 
To carry out such a program, somebody 
must be a source of authority. The relia- 
bility of this person’s knowledge of proper 
methods, the certainty of his judgment as 
to who is capable of experimentation, or 
just how opportunities for such experi- 
mentation should be graduated in order 
that child welfare may be safeguarded, is 
unquestioned. Even when speaking of the 
‘*independent thinking’’ by the teacher, it 
is referred to as a ‘‘privilege,’’ something 
that must be earned after an apprentice- 
ship under a supervisor who first ‘‘in- 
spects’’ for threatening tendencies or dan- 
gerous weaknesses, then ‘‘directs,’’ 
‘‘trains,’’? and later ‘‘gives advice and 
guidance,’’ and ultimately finds her 
‘‘safe’’ enough to be allowed independ- 
ence, self-direction, and to be made ‘‘re- 
sponsible for every phase of school work 
without suggestion or help of any kind 
from the supervisor.’’ While the terms 


™Nutt, H. W., The Supervision of Instruction. 
? 
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‘democratic supervision,’ ‘‘codperative 
supervision,’’ ‘‘participation of the entire 
teaching staff in the determination of 
policies, plans and programs,’’ ‘‘independ- 
ent thinking,’’ ‘‘experimentation’’ are 
used, they are thought of as goals to be 
realized ultimately, rather than an ever- 
present quality of supervisor-teacher rela- 
tionship and as a means of growth for all. 

The purpose of supervision, according 
to Nutt,’ is not so much that of promoting 
the continued professional growth of 
teachers and, thereby, the continued im- 
provement of instruction as it is to train 
the poorer teachers to an acceptable degree 
of proficiency. Because of the large body 
of teachers new to the system or poorly 
prepared, or both, ‘‘some supervising 
agency must,’’ according to Nutt, ‘‘be set 
up whereby teachers in service may be sys- 
tematically trained in connection with the 
performance of their regular teaching du- 
ties. The main effort of this supervising 
agency should necessarily be expended on 
that part of the teaching force which is 
newest to the profession and which is least 
adequately trained professionally. The at- 
tention to the remainder of the teaching 
body should be simply that which is needed 
in order to harmonize the work of the 
entire group.’’ If an adequate supply of 
the better teachers could be secured, he 
states, supervision would be unnecessary. 
**A good execution of the administrative 
functions that superintendents and prin- 
cipals should be performing would no 
doubt be all that was necessary to develop 
and maintain any school organization at a 
high standard of efficiency’’ (p. 5). 

In discussing the assistance to be given 
to these unprepared teachers the term 
‘‘training”’’ is frequently used. It is ap- 
parent that teaching is conceived largely 
as the mastery of techniques and skills. 


Houghton Mifflin. 
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CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN SUPERVISION 


Thinking, adaptations, intelligently meet- 
ing new situations in novel ways, is much 
less emphasized than with McMurry. 
When intelligent teaching is spoken of, it 
is thought of as the outcome of a period of 
training in the mastery of techniques. In 
other words, free functioning of intelli- 
gence is the result of a novitiate served on 
the habit-forming level of education. 
Since, according to Nutt, the supervisor is 
to be occupied mainly with the inferior 
teachers, one finds repeated use of the 
terms habit, skill, techniques, train, direct, 
imitate, ete., which are indications of the 
level of supervisory service. To appreciate 
this fact thoroughly the book must be read. 
Only a few illustrations can be given: 


Another step in learning to teach by correct 
teaching is that of teaching by following speci- 
fied directions and instructions in an intelligent 
manner. ... The teacher who can readily 
comprehend and follow instructions literally 
will be able to plan and carry out intelligent 
schemes of procedure without help. Following 
specific directions that are given by an expert 
in the particular line of teaching is an excellent 
way to acquire valuable experience and to at- 
tain skill in doing things definitely (p. 87). 

The supervisor can safeguard the welfare of 
the pupils who are being taught, and further 
the training of the teacher, by giving the be- 
ginning teacher definite detailed lesson plans 
that the teacher is to follow (p. 87). 


In keeping with this concept of the su- 
pervisor as a teacher trainer we find the 
supervisor dominating the situation. At 
first glance supervision may seem a co- 
operative undertaking. 


The supervisor and the teachers who work 
under his direction must possess common knowl- 
edge and hold common points of view concern- 
ing the school situation in which they are work- 
ing together (p. 35). 


This agreement extends even to details, 
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for this codperative work cannot be real- 
ized, he says, unless they start out together 
‘‘with a definite understanding of what 
they are seeking to do, and agree as to 
exactly how they will undertake to get it 
done”’ (p. 36). As one might expect, this 
turns out to be teachers agreeing with the 
supervisor. In another place we read: 


In order to make a valid, definite contribu- 
tion to the education of the pupils, the super- 
visor must secure the hearty codperation of 
the teachers in carrying out his ideas (p. 23). 


Again, the supervisor should not 


Take for granted that the mere reading of 
this printed material will bring the teacher into 
harmony with his own thinking but that he 
should go over this material in personal con- 
ference after the teacher has studied it thor- 
oughly (p. 115). 


Burton’s book® offers many interesting 
problems for the student of principles of 
supervision. Only a few can be noted. 
The first relates to his concept of democ- 
racy in supervision. In the early part of 
his book he advocates greater democracy. 
‘“We have not yet,’’ he says, ‘‘completely 
imbued our practice with our best theory. 
The trend in all human relations today is 
democratic, but many administrators are 
not yet completely free from ideas of be- 
nevolent despotism or from ideas regarding 
the excellence of autocratic direction from 
above.’’ Therefore he urges in many 
places the codperative type of supervision 
as indicated in the following: 


Since the theory of supervision advanced in 
this book is based upon the idea of codperative 
work between teacher and supervisor, extended 
discussion will not be given here as it would 
only repeat the many illustrations of such work 
given in different chapters (p. 346). 


Democratic and codéperative supervision 
have become common terms with a fairly 


* Burton, W. H., Supervision and the Improvement of Instruction. Appleton & Co. 
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defined meaning. They signify a spirit of 
equality, of friendly attitude, of mutual 
respect and confidence, of working to- 
gether, of growing together through shared 
responsibility. Since growth comes 
through activity and responsibility, the 
teacher has a right to a share in direction 
of the educational program. Since she is a 
member of the staff, she has a right to 
share in its deliberations on aims, policies, 
etc. Since she has knowledge and under- 
standing from her contacts with children 
that others do not possess, she must, if the 
program is to be effective, be present at 
the council table. 

Burton, however, is guided in his think- 
ing about democracy by the principle of 
delegated authority that has been found 
feasible on the governmental level rather 
than by the idea of democracy as a spirit 
of social relations. ‘‘Democracy,’’ he says, 
‘‘has implicitly in it the idea of delegated 
authority and of obedience to properly 
constituted expert leadership’’ (p. 380). 
From this point of view he adds the fol- 
lowing, which indicates a failure to sense 
the inherent right of a teacher to partici- 
pate in. planning the activity of which she 
is a vital part, and to see participation as 
a means of growth for the participant as 
well as a contribution to the system: 


There is no more reason for teachers to par- 
ticipate in supervision merely because they are 
in the system with it than there is for pupils 
to participate in school finance and administra- 
tion merely because they are in physical prox- 
imity to the superintendent’s office. Partici- 
pation on the basis of advanced training and 
evidence of expert teaching, however, is as 
beneficial to the supervisor and administrators 
as it is to the teacher and should be arranged 
for as a necessary and intelligent measure of 
efficiency (pp. 382-383). 


In the case of differences of opinion be- 
tween supervisor and teacher, there is not 
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to be such equal opportunity for give and 
take as has been idealized in a democracy. 
Instead of being quite open and respon- 
sive to suggestion, differences of opinion, 
and criticisms, the supervisor must be ap- 
proached with caution. We read, ‘‘When 
a dignified protest is presented, based upon 
specific evidence, there is no loss of dignity 
or injury to pride in receiving it and giv- 
ing it full consideration’’ (p. 384). The 
reason given for this considerateness on 
his part is especially interesting. He con- 
tinues, ‘‘One of the chief sources of power 
to a supervisor will come from the earnest 
codperation and loyal support of his 
teachers. In case of criticism from outside, 
his principal defense must come from the 
people to whom he has been of service. It 
is well, then, that without being servile or 
truckling, he gives honest consideration to 
any protests or criticisms from those under 
him.’’ That is, it is good polities. 

Cubberley’s® conception of the super- 
visor’s function and his position in the 
total scheme offers some interesting con- 
trasts. In the first place, one should note 
the relationship of the principal (the su- 
pervisor) to the superintendent. On this 
point he says: ‘‘It is primarily the func- 
tion of the superintendent to think and to 
plan and to lead: it is primarily the func- 
tion of the principal to execute plans and 
to follow and to support’’ (p.19). Again, 
the principal’s functions ‘‘will be much 
more those of execution, in his own school 
or group of schools, of plans which have 
been decided upon by authorities of larger 
scope, than of helping to formulate new 
plans and policies for the school system as 
a whole’”’ (pp. 20-21). 

In dealing with his school and commu- 
nity the principal is not an individual 
responsible for studying his job, formulat- 
ing plans and working them out in keeping 
with the facts. Rather, ‘‘The principal 


*Cubberley, E. P., The Principal and His School. Houghton Mifflin. 
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should feel that he represents the admin- 
istration before the teachers, before the 
children, and before the parents, and that 
he acts largely in the place of and in the 
name of the superintendent of schools.’’ 
When Cubberley discusses the relation- 
ship of supervisor and teacher he thinks 
much more in terms of codperative work. 
Here, however, the degree of codperation 
and teacher responsibility varies. In plan- 
ning a program of supervision the prin- 
cipal does the thinking. Note in the 
following quotations that the principal is 
to plan his supervisory activities, not in 
codperation with the teachers or with ref- 
erences to the interests and problems they 
have revealed. He decides what he wants 
todo. He tells his teachers about his aims. 
He carries through a program. He has a 


_ definite piece of work to do at teachers’ 


meetings and when he is through, he lets 
them go. It is his meeting. The purpose 
is to achieve his objectives. 


Under such long-time planning the principal 
concentrates on one or possibly two subjects 
of instruction (p. 439). 

The supervisor must now lay out in his own 
mind what it is he wants to see and do, know 
why he wants to see it and what he will do with 
the results (p. 437). 

If the aim of the principal is helpful super- 
vision, and not inspection, and detection, there 
ean be no objection to his informing his teach- 
ers of the aims he has formulated for his super- 
visory visitation for a week or more in advance 
(p. 440). 

The first thing then for him to do is to deter- 
mine his objectives over a period of time, and 
then organize his meeting so as to cover some 
one part of his objective at each meeting 
(p. 520). 

On the other hand they (teachers’ meetings) 
should be frequent enough to enable a principal 
to carry through a definite plan or campaign and 
accomplish something during the year (p. 518). 

Conduct it (teachers’ meeting) as though it 
were a business proposition. You have a defi- 
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nite piece of work to do: do it and let your 
teachers go (p. 519). 


From Cubberley’s discussion of the 
problem of organization and planning su- 
pervision, we are led to conclude that the 
supervisor is to formulate the program, 
organize the work, direct the activity, make 
his decisions. But in his discussions of the 
supervisor-teacher relationship in the 
classroom, he urges the principal to allow 
the teacher great freedom and independ- 
ence of judgment. This spirit of helpful- 
ness, the attitude of respect for the 
teachers as individuals and for their func- 
tion in the education of children is shown 
in the statement below, which he, in turn, 
had quoted with approval from a superin- 
tendent’s suggestions to his principals 
(p. 434): 


May I remind you: 

That the teachers are the real operators of 
the school plant. 

That your chief function is to clear the 
way for them. That their comfort, their 
self-respect, their potentiality, are to be 
safeguarded at every turn. The wise 
principal not only guards but nourishes 
these three. 

Let me council you: 

To show respect unfailingly for judgment 
and abilities of the teachers. 

To encourage every one in your corps to 
find her way of doing her job better. 

To seek out unfulfilled capacity in both 
your teachers and yourself. 


The teacher’s interests, her comfort, her 
self-respect, her judgment are to be safe- 
guarded. The supervisor’s function is ‘‘to 
clear the way for them.’’ Throughout his 
discussion on this phase of the supervisor’s 
work he is thoroughly consistent. His dis- 
cussion abounds in statements indicating 
the high respect in which the teacher is 
held: 


The principal’s prime purpose in visitation 
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is to find where and how he can be of service. 
Helpful leadership, rather than inspection or 
dictation or criticism, is what the teachers need 
(p. 444). 

The principal has an opportunity to use or- 
ganization and adaptation of the course of 
study to group needs as one means of keeping 
his teachers thinking and growing, and he will 
in general do this best by giving them much 
liberty in making decisions rather than by tak- 
ing it all upon himself (p. 389). 

The work of the principal will be not so 
much to offer his ideas or to criticise as to 
challenge thinking by continually asking ques- 
tions and searching for pedagogical reasons for 
procedures (p. 437). 


In the next quotation, given at some 
length, he sets forth the idea of a super- 
visor as an educational leader of self-reli- 
ant, independent individuals. 


The intent (of supervision) should be to ex- 
tend liberty of action so far as liberty can be 
shown to be used intelligently, to place a pre- 
mium on sensible originality and initiative, and 
to infuse the teaching force with such large 
conceptions of their work and of the aims and 
purposes of education as will illuminate pro- 
cedure and stimulate the development of self- 
reliance and intelligent individuality. 

On the other hand, this does not mean that 
teachers are to be freed from supervision be- 
cause they have developed into good teachers, 
nor that the principal can now evade the re- 
sponsibility for making his school still better 
on the pretext of allowing wide initiative and 
large freedom to his teachers. No one who 
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has caught the true significance of the modern 
liberalizing and democratic movement in edu- 
cation can believe that it places any lessened 
duty on the principal in the matter of leader- 
ship (p. 454). 

He must still be the controlling factor in his 
school, but in matters of the supervision of the 


instruction, he must change from an inspector 


to an educational leader (p. 455). 


It is evident that the points of view that 
have dominated supervision during its de- 
velopment still obtain in the thinking of 
leaders today. In these current books we 
find the supervisor as policeman, the super- 
visor as autocrat, the supervisor as av- 
thoritative expert, the supervisor as 
teacher trainer, the supervisor as teacher 
helper and the supervisor as dynamic 
leader in a program of creative teaching. 
Doubtless in the practice of supervision 
one will need to be all of these in turn. 
Teachers and situations differ. The intel- 
ligent supervisor will adapt procedures to 
conditions. However, these varying prac- 
tices should express the intelligent adapta- 
tion of a consistent theory of supervision 
to varying conditions rather than uncritical 
collection of supervisory advice and pro- 
cedures. 

The formulation of such a philosophy of 
supervision in keeping with modern prin- 
ciples and the development of a body of 
consistent practices is the outstanding need 
in this field. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS IN GRADES FOUR, FIVE 
AND SIX IN THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN! 


The aim of art education in the elemen- 
tary school is to foster and develop the 
child’s natural impulse to express his feel- 
ings about his experiences through the use 
of materials. All true art education func- 
tions so as to develop two types of artists, 
one, the creative, and the other, the ap- 
preciative. It is not merely drawing ob- 
jects and representing forms, but it is 
giving expression through manipulative 
materials such as clay, wood, leather, tex- 
tiles, ete. 

A need for teaching industrial arts is 
keenly felt in America today, as our high 
degree of specialization is causing in many 
instances misunderstandings between indi- 
viduals whose pursuits in life are greatly 
diversified. One of the great purposes of 
elementary schools should be ‘‘to fit each 
child to participate as helpfully and hap- 
pily as possible in the home and community 
life of the present and the near future.”’ 

‘All objectives and aims, psychological 
in character, can be obtained only through 
slow and gradual development resulting 
from appropriate activity wisely guided.’’ 


Ams AnD OBJECTIVES IN ART EpUCcATION 


1. To furnish means for expression. 

2. To provide opportunity for investigation 
and exploration. 

3. To develop habits of work and appreciation 
of values. 

4. To develop the ingenuity of the individual. 

5. To enable pupils to discuss works of art 
intelligently. 

6. To enable pupils to feel the influence of art 
in all its forms. 


7. 


8. 


won re 


No of 


a. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


To enable pupils to combine or arrange 
things artistically. 

To develop each one so that he will become 
an intelligent consumer and efficient pro- 
ducer, appreciative of his relation to others 
and conscious of his duties and responsi- 
bilities as a citizen. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE ARTs Room 


. Study of architecture 
. Bookbinding 
. Making booklets for 


a. Preserving work 
b. Telling the story of some activity 
c. Keeping records 


. Making bookplates 
. Making candles 

. Making charts 

. Clay modeling 


a. Brick-making 
b. Sculpturing 
ce. Tiles 

d. Pottery 


. Construction work—all kinds with paper 
. Cooking 
. Crayon drawings 


a. Relating to other subjects, such as his- 
tory and geography 

b. Relating to art itself 

Decorations for special occasions 

Dyeing 

a. Plain 

b. Tie 

Studying flower arrangement 

Making ink 

Studying landscape gardening 

Leather tooling 

Lettering 

a. Small alphabet for labelling, ete. 

b. Large alphabet for posters, signs, ete. 


*Report of a committee made up as follows: Harriet T. Callow, Principal, Hotchkiss School, Akron, 


Elementary School, Norwood, Ohio. 


| Ohio, J. M. Messersmith, Elementary Supervisor, Palmerton, Pa., and Van B. Retallick, Principal, 


For similar reports on Social Studies and on Science and Arithmetic, see this journal for October 


and November, 1930.—Editor. 
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18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


Maps 
a. Relief 
b. Pictorial or animated 
Mounting and classifying 
Painting—all kinds 
Making paper 
Making posters 
Printing 
a. Block on cloth and paper 
b. Stick on cloth and paper 
Repairing 
a. School equipment 
b. Home equipment 
Making sandtables 
Sewing 
a. Dressing dolls 
(1) To represent characteristic costumes 
in different countries 
(2) To represent characters in literature 
(3) To represent costumes of different 
periods 
(4) For puppet show 
. Making costumes for plays 
. Making personal clothing 
. Mending personal clothing 
. Making curtains 
(1) For play 
(2) For puppet show 
(3) For moving picture show 
Making large signs 
Making soap 
Soap carving 
Making stencil designs 
Weaving 
a. Fiber 
b. Raffia 
ec. Rag 
d. Reed 
e. Yarn 
Woodwork 
. Bird houses 
. Boats 
- Bookracks 
. Cotton gin 
. Toy furniture 
. Real furniture 
. Houses of different types 
. Looms 
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i. Moving picture box 
j. Musical instruments 
k. Picture frames 
1, Theater 
m. Puppet show equipment 
n. Toys, with or without movable parts 
o. Weathervanes 
p. Flower trellises 
q- Flower boxes 
r. Porch swings 
33. Cement work 
a. Flower boxes 
b. Repair work 


Taking into consideration the various 
activities which have been listed as those 
which might occur in the arts and crafts 
room, the following list of equipment and 
supplies has been selected as fulfilling the 
needs of the activities. It is suggested, 
however, that selection of the equipment 
and supplies be made in accordance with 
the activities in which individual schools 
may engage. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


. Alcohol 
. Beaver board 
. Benches for pupils” 
Boxes (wood, tin, cardboard, all sizes) 
Brads (assorted sizes) 
. Brushes (paste, paint, watercolor) 
Bulletin boards, cork (see floor plan) 
. Chalk (white, colored) 
. Charcoal 
. Clamps (iron, wood) 
. Clay (from brickyard, if possible, or 
powdered ) 
. Clay tools 
. Cloth (old materials useful) 
. Cheesecloth 
. Unbleached muslin 
Denim 
. Bookbinders’ linen 
. Chambray 
. Stencil (for stick printing) 
g. Oilcloth 
14. Cord—machrame 
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*Number of benches to depend upon arrangement, size of class, size and type of bench desired. 
Recommend bench not over 22” x 42” for size room shown in cut. 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


22. 
23. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


42. 
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Cotter keys 

Crayons—wax, colored 

Crochet cotton (assorted colors) 

Cupboards (built in, if possible—see floor 
plan) 

Dyes (for printing press) 

Dyes, salt (assorted colors) 


. Easels 


Electric iron 
Erasers—Venus #40 


. Fasteners 


a. Paper 

b. Dress 

Drawing boards (to use on work benches 

for fine art) 

Drawing table (see floor plan) 

Electric glue pot, glue 

Glue table 

Ink (tubes of various colors) 

Ironing board 

Kitchen equipment (select as needed) 

Leather (purchased as needed) 

Loom 

Marble slab 

Nails (assorted sizes) 

Needles 

a. Knitting 

b. Crewel 

c. Rug 

d. Assorted sizes 

Paints 

a. Calcimine (all colors) 

b. Enamel (all colors) 

c. Water colors 

d. Flat (all colors) 

e. Varnishes (clear, color) 

f. Duco (all colors) 

Paper 

. American drawing 

. Bogus (light and heavy) 

. Brown wrapping 

. Chipboard (different sizes and weights 
for folios, bookcovers, construction, etc.) 

e. Cream manila (book fillers) 

f. Japanese tracing 

g. Any other kind needed 

Paper clips 

Paper cutter 
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. Paste 


Pencils (drawing) 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 


Pens (lettering) 
Pictures of paintings and architecture 
Printing press (hand lever) 
Punches 
Raffia (colored and uncolored) 
Reed and fiber 
Cement (to be purchased in small quanti- 
ties) 
Sand 
Sawdust 
Scissors 
Serews (assorted sizes and kinds) 
Sewing machine (at least one, more if pos- 
sible) 
Shellac (orange, white) 
Soap 
Snapper clothespins (for hanging up work) 
Stain (several colors) 
Sandpaper 
Stone jars for clay (if zine lined storage 
space not available—see floor plan) 
Stools (different heights) 
Stove (gas or oil with oven-electrie plate 
might do) 
Tacks (thumb, carpet) 
Tagboard 
Tape 
a. Sealing (brown gummed paper) 
b. Bias 
c. Surgeon’s adhesive 
Teacher’s desk (demonstration) and chair 
Thread (colors and sizes as needed) 
Tools 
. Awls 
. Bench brushes 
. Bits (set) 
. Brace 
. Chisels 
(1) Wood 
(2) Cold 
. Drills (assorted sizes) 
. Files (assorted sizes and kinds) 
. Gauges 
. Gouges (inside and outside ground) 
. Hammers 
. Compasses and dividers 
Mallets 
m. Oil stones 
n. Pincers 
o. Planes 
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(1) Block 
(2) Jack 
(3) Smoothing 
. Potters’ wheels 
. Pliers 
Rules 
Saws 
(1) Back 
(2) Crosseut 
(3) Rip 
(4) Coping 
(5) Keyhole 
(6) Hack 
Serapers 
. Serew drivers (assorted sizes) 
. Snips, tinner’s 
. Spoke shaves 
. Squares 
(1) Try 8” 
(2) Framing 2’ 
y. Wood rasps 
z. Wrenches 
69. Turpentine 
70. Warp (cotton) 
71. Wax (prepared) 
72. Wire 
73. Wood (kinds and amount according to 
work to be done) 
74. Work benches with vise attached (two 
different heights) 
75. Yarn 
a. Roving (all colors) 
b. Germantown (all colors) 


a 


Made 
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Cox. Art for Amateurs and Students. Double- 
day, Doran. 

Cox. Pottery. Macmillan. 

DeGarmo and Winslow. Essentials of Design. 
Maemillan. 

Dick. Arts and Crafts of Old Japan. 

Dobbs. Illustrated Hand Work for Elementary 
Subjects. Macmillan. 

Dobson. Block Cutting and Printing by Hand. 
Pitman. 

Dow. Composition. Doubleday, Doran. 

Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days. Macmillan. 


Design in Theory and Practice. 


Fowler. Picture Book of Sculpture. History 
of Sculpture. Macmillan. 

Forman. Stories of Useful Inventions. Cen- 
tury. 

French. The Essentials of Lettering. Mc- 


Graw-Hill Co. 

Gardner. Art Through the Ages. 
Brace. 

Goldstein. Art in Everyday Life. Macmillan. 


Harcourt, 


Goodyear. History of Art. Prang. 

Grimball and Wells. Costuming a Play. Cen- 
tury. 

Hanna. Home Economics in School. Whit- 


comb. 
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Hector. Peeps at Arts and Crafts. Black. 

Hooper. Hand Loom Weaving. Pitman. 

James. Practical Basket Making. Flanagan. 

Johnson. Writing, Illuminating and Lettering. 
Pitman. 

Kelly and Mowll. A Text Book in Design. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Kerr. Candle Making. Teachers College. 

King. Woodwork and Carpentry Series. 
American Book Co. 

Kirby. Business of Teaching and Supervising 
Arts. Abbott Co. 

Knox. School Activities and Equipment. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Leland. Leather Work. Pitman. 

Lemos. Applied Art. Pacific Press. 

Lemos. Color Cement Handicraft. Davis press. 

Magonigle. Nature, Practice, and History of 
Art. Scribner. 

Mathias. Art in Elementary School. Scribner. 

Munsell. A Color Notation. Houghton Mifflin. 

Noyes. Handwork in Wood. Manual Arts Pr. 

Oliver. Picture Talks. Brown, Robertson Co. 

Pellew. Dyes and Dyeing. McBride, Nast. 


Plimpton. Toy Making in School and Home. 
Stokes. 
Polkinghorne. Your Workshop. Macmillan. 


Powers. Message of Greek Art. Macmillan. 

Rawson. Candle Days. Century. 

Reinach. Story of Art Throughout the Ages. 
Scribner. 

Sargent and Miller. 
Draw. Ginn. 


How Children Learn to 


Sargent. The Enjoyment and Use of Color. 
Seribner. 
Sprague. How to Make Linoleum Blocks. 


Bridgman Pub. Co., Pelham, N. Y. 
Tannahill. P’s and Q’s. Doubleday, Doran. 
Tarbell. History of Greek Art. Macmillan. 
Tony Sarg. Marionette Book. Huebsch. 
Watson. Linoleum Block Printing. Milton 

Bradley. 

Watt. Art of Paper Making. Appleton. 
Wellington and Calkins. Social and Industrial 
Studies for Elementary Grades. Lippincott. 


Wheeler. Playing with Clay. Macmillan. 
Whitford. Introduction to Art Education. 
Appleton. 


Winslow. Elementary Industrial Arts. 
millan. 


Mac- 
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Wise. Manuscript Writing. Scribner. 
Yates. Boys’ Book of Model Boats. Century. 


Magazines 
Industrial Arts Magazine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Industrial Educational Magazine, Peoria, Ill. 
National Geographic, Washington, D. C. 
School Arts Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


Materials and Prices 
Bruce’s Specification Annual, Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Industrial Arts Codperative Service, 519 West 
121st Street, New York, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING IN GRADES FOUR, 
FIVE, AND SIX IN THE 
COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN 

We, as a committee, feel that handwrit- 
ing as an art should still be taught in our 
elementary schools. Parents still insist 
that children be taught to write, although 
modern business machines make the teach- 
ing of some forms of writing seem almost 
ridiculous—a waste of time and energy. 
Boards of education require that this sub- 
ject be taught. It is therefore our duty as 
teachers, principals, and supervisors to give 
this subject due attention. With this point 
in view we outline briefly the necessary 
essentials to be taught, activities to be fol- 
lowed, and materials to be used. 

The subject of writing is not necessarily 
taught with the fine and industrial arts 
group of activities in the codperative group 
plan. The teacher of English would prob- 
ably be just as well qualified and have the 
necessary equipment to include this subject 
in her group. The placing of this subject 
is of course the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal or the codperative group. We further 
suggest that manuscript writing, if it has 
been begun in the primary grades, be con- 
tinued to carry over into the activities 
which arise in the art room. 


Some OBJECTIVES 


1. The ability to write legibly and with some 
degree of speed. 



































THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


2. To create a desire on the part of the pupil 
to write well under any conditions. 

3. A certain ease of writing, so that the pupil 
will not tire when writing for a longer 
period than usual. 

4. Sufficient drill until the pupil writes auto- 
matically. This will eliminate mental strain. 

5. The ability to interpret and recognize letter 
forms and combinations. 

6. Knowledge of the elements of effective writ- 
ing in any society. 

Note.—All departments should attempt to 
maintain the standards set up in these ob- 
jectives. 


In order to attain the general objectives 
mentioned, the teacher should give the pu- 
pil many opportunities afforded by special 
writing situations. The pupil should be 
encouraged to study and practice whenever 
an opportunity presents itself. What we 
should continually strive for is that writ- 
ing—the kind of writing that we try to 
teach—carry over to the other subjects. 
We, as a committee, feel that under the 
Codperative Group Plan this carrying-over 
process will be considerably improved. 

Writing functions directly as a means 
of communication in a great majority of 
school subjects. The following activities 
may be carried out in addition to the regu- 
lar course in these grades: 


Suacestep ACTIVITIES 

1. Children should develop skill in writing 

with: 
a. Crayons. 
b. Fountain pen. 

2. Correlation with art in the ability to use 
different types of pencils, pens, brushes, 
inks, printing devices. 

3. Frequent use of blackboard. 

4. Making a notebook in writing. 

5. The ability to print in making posters, 
signs, ete., for school purposes. 

6. Making records of class activities. 

7. The making of charts for class purposes. 

8. Filling out blank cards and preparing writ- 
ten work on a page uniformly. 
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9. Establishing a system in handling writing 
materials. 

10. Labeling drawings, preparing papers, writ- 

ing tests, computing problems, taking notes. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

. A good penholder and medium pointed pen. 

. Ruled paper of good quality. 

Writing compendium (one for each child). 

. Good quality of ink. 

. Teachers’ Manual. 

. Ayres’ or West’s writing scale. 

. Soft crayons. 

. Blackboard erasers. 

. Large chart showing position of hand; pic- 
tures illustrating correct position for 
writing. 

10. Furniture suited to the size of the pupil, 

affording the child a comfortable writing 
position. 


CONAAR WN HE 
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TEACHER FREEDOM—A STUDY FOR SUPERVISORS 


BertTHa SmirH, RutH SwicKey, AND R. M. Benton? 


THE PROBLEM 


The discussion on the need of regulating 
the amount of collegiate extension work 
for teachers in service resulted in an ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Three to study 
this subject. Since there was a sharp di- 
vision of opinion, some believing that 
teachers already were overburdened with 
regulations and others that teachers needed 
even more regulation, the Committee de- 
cided to extend the investigation to in- 
clude teacher regulation, official and un- 
official, along other lines which might be 
classified as personal, with the purpose of 
ascertaining the attitudes of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators to the gen- 
eral question of teacher freedom. 

How much freedom do teachers expect? 
How much are they enjoying? Have they 
a professional attitude in this matter? 
What guidance do they need along these 
lines? These questions surely are vital to 
supervisors; and first-hand knowledge and 
consideration of this subject should have 
its effect on every supervisory program. 

The initial topic, ‘‘Regulation of Teach- 
ers’ Collegiate Extension Study,’’ has sud- 
denly become prominent in educational cir- 
cles. The very administrators who, through 
salary increases, have stimulated teachers’ 
extension study and who have thus greatly 
accelerated the movement of the educa- 
tional car, are now accusing these teachers 
of ‘‘speeding’’ and are threatening to pass 
traffic laws to regulate their pace through 
the numerous fields of educational study. 

The reasons for this reversal of adminis- 


trative attitude vary from a troubled specu- 
lation concerning the unfavorable effect 
of study on the teacher’s health to an un- 
qualified judgment that, unless carefully 
regulated, teachers’ study involves neglect 
of classroom work. 

Certain boards of education have passed 
rules limiting teachers’ study. Some school 
systems designate one course per semester 
the proper allotment; others, two; while 
six points per semester is considered by 
many as the maximum study which teach- 
ers should be permitted to carry. Recently, 
the educational leaders of a large western 
city voiced their doubts concerning sum- 
mer study and pointed out the number of 
tired-faced elderly teachers to be seen at 
summer sessions. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that such teachers might better 
prepare for the resumption of their duties 
by using their vacation for rest or travel. 
Should study be officially regulated? Or, 
have teachers sufficiently sound judgment 
to handle this matter for themselves? 

THE QUESTIONNAIRES 

It was to get first-hand information on 
this subject and some others that the Com- 
mittee designed questionnaires, the returns 
of which would show, in some measure, the 
reaction of teachers and their leaders to 
these matters. The returns are samples 
of reactions from one city, one town, and 
several villages not far from the metropoli- 
tan district, and are therefore valuable 
only in a limited way; but they do offer 
interesting glimpses of teacher attitudes 
valuable to supervisors. 


1A Committee of Three, of which Miss Smith was chairman, in a course on Supervision at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Miss Smith is Assistant Superintendent of Schools at Yonkers, New 
York, Miss Swickey is Supervisor of Elementary Instruction at Westfield, New Jersey, and Mr. Benton 
is principal of an elementary school at Bayville, New York.—Ed. 
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TEACHER FREEDOM 


I. The questionnaire to teachers sought 
to measure roughly whether they felt that 
study, too much study, or no study, on the 
part of their group, needed regulation ; and 
if so, why, and by whom. The additional 
questions were to gauge the calibre of 
teacher judgment on teachers’ personal 
‘“‘rights’’ which might run counter to com- 
munity prejudices. 
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II. The questionnaire to principals was 
based on topics similar to those submitted 
to the teachers and was expected to reveal 
the amount of freedom principals deemed 
it feasible to accord teachers. 

III. The questionnaire to administrators 
sought information from superintendents 
as to current practice in the matter of regu- 
lating teachers’ study, as this is considered 


Wuo ANSWERED THE QUESTIONNAIRES 

















Superintendents | Principals | Teachers 

From large cities near metropolitan districts......... 7 24 144 
From towns not far distant from metropolitan districts 5 5 49 
From villages not far distant from metropolitan dis- 

4 4bEeRaSRKANhAdaeeseenseeEsaehebeheees 2 5 7 

DARGA ANSbANeS dean eeeentkesduscententbione 14 34 200 
New York normal school presidents................. 8 
New Jersey normal school presidents................ 3 














RESULT OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS ON REGULATION OF TEACHERS’ STuDY 

















City Town Village 
Number of Responses - - d 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
1. Should there be official regulations limiting teachers’ 
collegiate extension study?..................... 98 23 4 
2. Should all teachers be required to: 
Take extension courseS..................005: 28 22 4 
Do professional reading...................04. 85 23 
TNO GRU DIINO is cv oo son 01s BS asin wieinsdivin 44 3 
3. Does over-study affect teachers’ work?............ 128 33 6 
4. If she never studies, is her work affected?.......... 119 43 4 
5. Do you feel that there are too many school regula- 
CI IIE 6 katussvndensdsecaedsesseces 108 43 6 
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one of the acute problems at the present 
time. 

IV. The questionnaire to normal school 
presidents was intended to bring to light 
the attitude and work of these schools in 
forming an ethical code as guidance for 
the future professional life of their stu- 
dents. 


COMMENTS OF THOSE WHO ANSWERED THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Answering these questionnaires evidently 
entailed numerous mental reservations, for 
the writers added many interesting com- 
ments to their answers, all of which greatly 
modify the effect of the tabulations shown 
on the following pages, and probably 
are a better index of the writers’ opinions 
and standards of judgment on the ques- 
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tions submitted than their responses as 
interpreted through ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.’’ 
Therefore, typical remarks are listed below 
for more detailed study of teacher reac- 
tions, all of which are significant for super- 
visory consideration and purposes. 


Questions on teachers’ personal adorn- 
ment brought out these comments again 
and again: 

‘‘Teachers are human!’’ ‘‘Teachers 
wish to dress like other women.’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ers wish to express their personality.”’ 
‘“Teachers become ‘queer’ unless they dress 
like other women.”’ 


Responsibility to community: Has com- 
munity right to ‘‘set standards for teach- 
ers’’? 


RESULT OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS ON TEACHERS’ STUDY 





















































City Town Village 
Number of Responses = . 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
1. Is teachers’ study solely their own business?....... 15 5 3 
2. Should there be official regulation limiting teachers’ 
its i i Kaneda kibioninmkina ew eucantin 18 
RESULT OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO SUPERINTENDENTS ON TEACHERS’ STuDY 
City Town Village 
Number of Responses ’ . . 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
1. Have you official regulation limiting teachers’ study? 7 5 2 
2. Are cases of teacher over-study handled individually 
BE I HIE ko occ casiccccccecsececns 7 5 2 
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‘*Yes, it pays our salaries.’’ ‘‘When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do!’’ ‘‘Teacher 
must respect community’s standards, if 
she wishes peace!’’ ‘‘No standards should 
be made just for teachers!’’ ‘‘ All women 
should have equal freedom.’’ ‘‘The com- 
munity has a right to expect teachers to 
be an example for the children.’’ ‘‘No, no 
more than for other professions.’’ 

Should teachers visit questionable re- 
sorts? (whatever that may mean). 

‘Only as a spectator.’”’ ‘‘Only out of 
curiosity.’’ ‘‘Not in her own town.”’ It 
is clear from the questionnaire that teachers 
had no desire to make a practice of this 
matter. 


Shall teachers commute? 


Remarks: ‘‘If her health allows it.’’ ‘‘A 
happy home helps a teacher to do better 
work.’’ ‘‘The teacher who lives near is 
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to school.’’ ‘‘Teachers should live where 
they find the best conditions.”’’ 


Shall teachers attend Parent-Teachers 
Association meetings? 


*‘Tf her health permits.’’ ‘‘Should be 
optional.’”’ (Added so many times!) 
‘*Yes, to meet parents.’’ ‘‘Not often’’ (re- 
iterated many times). ‘‘Teachers need 
time to rest and study.’’ (Many such re- 
sponses.) ‘‘Compulsory attendance gives 
futile results.’’ 

Considerable resistance to attendance 
was evidenced ! 


Should teachers campaign politically ? 


‘‘Teachers are just as interested as other 
citizens in city control, city taxes, city 
budgets !’’ was a general attitude. 


“*Lobbying’’: 

















not always the best worker when she gets ‘*When justice requires it.’’ ‘‘When 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO NoRMAL ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 
New York | New Jersey 
" 8 3 
Number of Responses 
Yes | No | Yes | No 
1. Are there any planned discussions for your students on: 
DL Mitatrkaksiaeesuennncpaleatethessntebbedexehwosed 7 3 
CS cash wis O a nic ais Mi OLE GARE R RSA R ACs RAR 7 3 
i ei ili ah ll Alcs le lah hated ea hacia keel 5 3 
Community prejudices in regard to such matters............ 5 3 
Standards expected of teachers in matters of dress and conduct 
i di ncn ae atin wukdiceadkswenwhenes 5 3 
2. Does your staff touch on these matters with offending individuals? 8 3 
3. Do you find cases where students need help in such matters?...... 8 3 
4. Do you think conscious guidance in these matters for all normal 
students would be valuable?..................cccccceeeeeees 8 3 

















Remarks added by Normal School principals: conscious guidance planned through lectures, 
discussions, student council activity, personal staff guidance; penalizing offenders by lowering per- 


sonality rating; no “preaching”! 
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necessary to educate public.’’ ‘‘No, below 
professional level!’’ ‘‘Not dignified.’’ 
‘‘In poor taste.’’? ‘‘Should not be neces- 
sary.’’ ‘‘Who will look out for our inter- 
ests if we don’t?’’ (again and again added 
to responses.) ‘‘Teachers have as much 
right to seek higher salaries as other public 
employees’’ was the burden of many re- 
plies. Many principals seemingly agreed 
with these sentiments. 


Should married teachers continue im 
school? 


‘“Yes, if she is a good teacher’’ (reiter- 
ated). ‘‘Not if her interest is divided.’’ 
‘*Yes, if she needs the money!’’ ‘‘No, 
other young girls need the positions.’’ 
‘*Fitness for work, the only standard’’ (a 
general reply). ‘‘Teachers should marry 
and should not be penalized.’’ 


Teachers’ study: 


‘*Should be optional.’’ ‘‘Health should 
determine study.’’ ‘‘Progressive teachers 
do what they think best.’’ 

A superintendent expressed himself 
thus: ‘‘ Abuses may creep into this matter 
of teachers studying; but I would rather 
tie to one hundred teachers who study than 
to one hundred who do not!’’ 

Many principals who feel that they have 
not the time for study, unless they neglect 
school duties, or that their health does not 
permit study, criticize the practice of 
teacher study; while principals who are 
able to study generally endorse it. 


Have children rights in matters that may 
seem to be teacher’s own business? 

‘““Teachers are examples for the chil- 
dren’’ was the prevalent attitude. 

Are teachers amenable to suggestion? 


Again and again the idea was expressed 
that the principal should speak to the 
teacher on any matter that interfered with 
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good teaching. Teachers were unanimous 
in their willingness to accept leadership in 
educational procedure. 


Should teachers wear high heels in 
school? 


‘““The gymnasium floor!’’ wrote one 


principal despairingly. 
Should teachers smoke? 


‘‘If smoking really quiets nerves, who 
needs it more than the woman teacher?”’ 
writes a sarcastic principal. 


Are there too many regulations for 
teachers? 


‘‘Not in city schools.’’ ‘‘Small towns 
are narrow.’’ ‘‘Teachers are educated 
persons and are capable of regulating their 
own affairs.’’ ‘‘Teachers need ‘tolerant 
understanding.’’’ ‘‘Teachers are not 
adolescents.’’ ‘‘Teachers are modern and 
full grown.’’ ‘‘Small communities expect 
teachers to be perfect—lifeless!’’ ‘‘If a 
teacher is capable of setting up standards 
for pupils, she can do likewise for herself.’’ 
‘‘Are teachers on the adolescent level?’’ 
‘*Why should teachers be subjected to more 
regulations than other women ?”’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Does this study, though perhaps super- 
ficial, afford any lessons for the super- 
visors, at least of the teachers involved ? 

The questionnaires show that these teach- 
ers have a high sense of duty, that their 
professional intentions are excellent; that, 
as was reiterated in the returns by many 
of the writers, ‘‘teachers are human.”’ 
They are sensitive to the drastic changes 
in the social viewpoint and are influenced 
by modern trends which carry with their 
advantages the potentialities of many foi- 
bles. They have the prevailing modern 
urge for freedom and self-expression, which 
is wholesome; and if educational leaders 
affirm it necessary for children’s growth, 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS ON PERSONAL “RIGHTS” 











City Town Village 





Number of Responses 144 49 7 





Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 





Are the following fifteen items the teachers’ own business? 
Answer “Yes” or “No.” 

. Using extreme make-up in school................. 134 46 
. Using extreme make-up out of school.............. 107 38 5 
. Smoking outside of school.................ssee00. 121 45 
. Odor of tobacco on breath in school............... 131 49 
. Using intoxicating beverages outside of school...... 75 34 
. Using rough, loud voice in school................. 139 49 
. Behaving in unladylike fashion in school........... 137 49 
. Behaving in unladylike fashion out of school....... 108 37 
. Using slang in school..... pede akdhaenheeasanensen 136 48 
. Wearing extreme dress in school.................. 136 45 
. Wearing extreme dress out of school............... 96 39 5 
. An extreme headdress in school................... 137 41 
. An extreme headdress out of school............... 93 37 5 
. Wearing extremely high heels in school............ 81 29 5 
. Wearing extremely high heels outside of school. .... 126 46 7 
. Do you think it is fair if teacher is criticized for the 

iiss cccicnkeksanawenancane 75 4 
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women to dress as she pleases?................. 104 41 5 
18. Should her profession limit her in any of the above 
Distt ksndGrknihiwrntveh steed eenekaaweee 74 
19. Has the community in which teacher lives the right 
SN cid c Lod cdedsabianesackenkaue 85 23 4 
20. Has teacher right to visit questionable resorts?..... 86 29 7 
21. Where is teacher most likely to meet criticism on 
SII coho cen nkiuwsasasnaeene aint Village 138 | Village 40 Village 6 
22. If teacher is addicted to conspicuous use of any of 
these items, should some one suggest desirability | 106 40 4 























Be MG 444066 on bbc auaRS RAS KEREeRNES ERE ebROOeS Principal 76 | Principal 21 | Bd. of Ed. 4 
24. Should teacher consider the prejudices of community?| 105 44 7 
25. Do you feel teacher who commutes to her work is 
able to give her best services?.................. 100 4 
26. Has she any responsibility toward Parent-Teachers 
ET sek ntcentindccawssensbesnnnandeke 113 47 6 
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Number of Responses 


City 


Town 


Village 





144 


49 





Yes | No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 





27. Should she be obliged to attend school activities out- 
Ge IP IIIs iin cscnscsedccncasanecne 

28. Should a teacher be permitted to campaign publicly? 

29. Should she be permitted to influence children with 


32-35. Questions on teachers’ study (See questions 1-4 
on page 149). 

36. If a teacher attends parties, dances, etc., frequently 
keeping late hours, is that entirely her own busi- 


38. Which of these items is it the duty of the principal 
to discuss with the teachers: dress, speech, study, 
health, political activities, recreation, company 
outside of school, methods of teaching, and meth- 
ods of disciplining? 

39. Do you feel that there are too many regulations for 


75 
97 


139 


77 


101 


80 
78 








35 


24 
46 





29 


47 


26 





6 
4 








Almost unanimous. School methods and 
school disciplining should be in principal’s 


hands. 








teachers? 


ee a eee ee 


ore 126 43 3 


108 43 











then they must concede it also to teachers. 
But, for all professions, the measure of 
freedom must be determined by certain ac- 
cepted principles, a clearly understood code 
of ethies which alike protects the individual 
and the group. Freedom for teachers must 
be conditioned by a professional code espe- 
cially applicable to all practitioners of edu- 
cation. 

In spite of the excellent work that nor- 
mal schools are doing in these matters with 
teachers in training, teacher attitudes, 
with the years of actual service, require 
redirecting and strengthening. The ques- 
tionnaires show much confusion of thought 


on the part of many of these teachers con- 
cerning teacher relations to the community, 
which if common to large numbers of teach- 
ers is bound to dwarf the growth of pro- 
fessional-mindedness. There is need of 
clearer teacher realization of the distinc- 
tion between business standards and pro- 
fessional obligations. 

A study of these questions reveals the 
need and the incomparable value of the 
‘*Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profes- 
sion’’ published in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association for Novem- 
ber, 1929. This code is the work of a 
committee appointed by the N. E. A. for 
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TEACHER FREEDOM 


this purpose and was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation for the guidance of the whole 
American teaching profession, comprising 
over a million men and women. The 
N. E. A. has thus put into the hands of 
supervisors an impersonal agency for the 
orientation of teachers’ attitudes in the 
professional and social world. The code 
should be made the subject of discussion in 
teachers’ meetings and, as the committee 
on this code urges, every supervisor’s pro- 
gram should give place to its consideration, 
so that teachers’ understanding may be 
increased, their professional attitudes im- 
proved; their self-respect and enthusiasm 
aroused, with the resulting development of 
standards and solidarity so much needed in 
the educational field. 

It is apparent from the questionnaire 
that teachers, in large numbers, are ready 
to take the initiative in salary matters and 
are more generally interested in the politi- 
eal activities of their community than ever 
before. There are dangers on the side of 
positive action in such matters as well as 
in negative attitudes. Here again the new 
Code of Ethics lends impersonal guid- 
ance. 

Should teachers’ study programs be lim- 
ited by official regulation? This is one of 
the most important problems considered in 
the questionnaire. 

The replies show that teachers are ame- 
nable to suggestions from their leaders; 
that they, their principals, and their super- 
intendents are of the opinion that direction 
ean best be given to individuals as needed 
and that burdensome rules and regulations 
to enforce lock-step in teacher study is 
neither wise nor necessary. 

The evil of over-study, in great measure, 
rose from poor administrative practice in 
the planning of additional salary incre- 
ments to reward teacher study. Many sal- 
ary schedules were organized with one 
immense gap between the maximum for 
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normal school graduates and the reward for 
college degrees. Naturally, teachers arriv- 
ing at the first maximum were tempted to 
“*speed up”’’ their study in order to secure 
the benefits of the ‘‘college degree’’ classi- 
fication. Better planned salary schedules 
are avoiding this pitfall and are now set- 
ting a number of salary goals, thus reward- 
ing teachers at various intervals as their 


. college preparation accumulates. 


Teachers who study must necessarily 
sacrifice leisure, social intercourse, and 
much-needed money. However carefully 
they may choose their program, there will 
occur times when the double burden will 
exert perceptible pressure. As one teacher 
wrote under ‘‘Remarks’’ in the question- 
naire: ‘‘Teachers need ‘tolerant under- 
standing’!’’ All honor to the teacher am- 
bitious enough to study! Let her receive 
every possible assistance, for as every 
supervisor knows, the great liability of the 
school is not the teacher who over-studies 
but the teacher who never studies. The 
over-ambitious teacher soon recovers her 
equilibrium and all the benefits ultimately 
come back to the schools. Even the 
‘‘point’’ collector cannot escape improve- 
ment! 

The questionnaires bring out the con- 
trast between teachers’ urge for free ex- 
pression in personal affairs and their 
traditional docility in matters of school 
method. ‘‘ Not theirs to reason why!’’ Only 
one faint voice was raised in behalf of the 
teacher’s right to express herself in her 
work and this suggestion came from a prin- 
cipal! Would the schools be improved if 
teachers were as desirous for self-expres- 
sion in school work as they are for freedom 
in the more trivial factors of their lives? 
A little radicalism here would be refresh- 
ing! 

Speed the day when teachers will desire 
more initiative in the choice of methods of 
teaching and will willingly assume equal 
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RESULT OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS ON TEACHER’s “RIGHTS” 

















City Town Village 
Number of Responses - . . 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
Are the following items the teacher’s “own business”? 
Answer “yes” or “‘no”’: 
1. Wearing extreme dress in school.................. 24 5 5 
2. Wearing extreme dress out of school............... 20 5 3 
3. Wearing high heels in school. .................66- 14 5 4 
4, Wearing high heels out of school.................. 23 a 3 
5. Wearing untidy dress in school................... 24 5 5 
6. Wearing untidy dress out of school................ 14 5 3 
7. Wearing extreme make-up in school .............. 24 5 5 
8. Using extreme make-up out of school.............. 18 5 3 
9. Odor of tobacco on teacher’s breath............... 21 5 4 
10. Using rough, loud voice in school................. 24 5 5 
le anc ceansdededccvsecesaeaes 24 5 5 
12. Frequent late hours on school nights.............. 18 5 4 
13. Teacher’s study (see page 150) 
14, Marrying and continuing in the teaching profession | 18 5 5 
Sy I, nn tik cacedeanenansesnes 15 5 5 
16. Campaigning publicly for political candidate....... 14 5 5 
17. Influencing children by presenting her political views 
i ettiin pee kyene eae dde wah sas mda 24 5 5 
18. Methods of teaching in classroom................. 23 5 4 
19. Methods of disciplining in classroom.............. 23 5 4 
20. If you think teacher is offending in any of these ways, 
who should discuss matter with her?............ Principal 18 | Principal 5 | Principal 3 
21. How would you justify to her your interference in 
her affairs in these matters?...............c0005 Majority answered: “For teacher’s good.” 
22. Would you feel that you alone could decide that the 
case was serious enough to warrant discussion 
ET ee ere rere 21 5 4 
23. Do you dislike any of the following fashion tend- 
encies? 
te Pel oh io e eee Sens  wercrta cepts’ 18 4 
a aA a Kick kana enon aa eaten waaiie 20 5 4 
I ih ia 5 doa el satblalib tina te aia Ae benes 7 4 2 
UNNI oneal rele ou erede ia le versie regi 4 3 
RMN. S90 screen a aissepazcisseravusiare i avers ures 4 
I a din iia prin he igh ied beans cane 1 
24. Would you defer discussion of any case until you 
had a community reaction on it?................ 22 5 5 
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TEACHER FREEDOM 


responsibility with supervisory officers in 
attaining specific scientific knowledge of 
educational practices; then the over-docile 
dependent relation between teachers and 
supervisors in this most important factor 
will disappear and strong effective partner- 
ships will ensue. 

One of the most striking points which 
the questionnaire reveals is the difference 
in the attitudes of city principals and prin- 
cipals of small communities toward their 
respective teachers. City principals ac- 
cord their teachers far more freedom than 
seems to be the practice in smaller commu- 
nities. City principals operate on the as- 
sumption that a teacher’s life outside of 
school is her own, unless some flagrant act 
needs helpful suggestion. City principals 
appreciate the difference in standards of 
dress and personal adornment in and out 
of school which the questionnaire shows is 
a matter of jealous concern to the majority 
of teachers in cities, towns, and villages. 
Principals in towns and villages may sense 
the greater conservatism of their commu- 
nities and therefore are alert to safeguard 
their teachers from lapses which are likely 
to arouse local criticism. Is it, perhaps, 
due to this condition in small towns that 
teachers prefer city positions? 

Society is still a long distance from the 
practice set by Stuart Mills’ Principle of 
Freedom, namely, that interference in an 
individual’s actions is warranted on only 
one count—that his actions injure others! 
In lieu of such liberal consideration, noth- 
ing could be better than the attitude ex- 
pressed by one principal in a paragraph 
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inserted under ‘‘Remarks’’ on the ques- 
tionnaire : 


We are all working together in this world to 
solve the problem of happy, harmonious living. 
We all make mistakes in choosing what thoughts 
to entertain and what actions to perform to 
contribute most to the rich, full, joyous life. 
Whenever we can quietly, sincerely, lovingly 
throw light upon the path of our friend which 
will enable her to make a better choice, we 
should try to do so. The passionate desire to 
be approved of, to give pleasure, or to get 
pleasure impels many of the errors that arise 
in our lives! 


How much better is such an understand- 
ing gesture than the most carefully con- 
ceived official regulation! Such an attitude 
in supervisors will help solve the problems 
of ‘‘teacher freedom.’’ 

In conclusion, the following quotation 
from Herbert Hoover is an encouraging 
tribute from one who understands what 
school teaching should and does demand of 
its followers in terms of professional stand- 
ards: 


The public school teacher is peculiarly a 
public character under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His office 
demands of him an exceptional standard of 
conduct. It is truly remarkable, I think, that 
so vast an army of people—approximately 
eight hundred thousand—so uniformly meets 
its obligations, so effectively does its job, so 
decently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly 
inconspicuous in a sensation-loving country. It 
implies a wealth of character, of tact, of pa- 
tience, of quiet competence, to achieve such a 
record as that. 








IS THE RATING OR MARKING OF CHARACTER 
TRAITS PRACTICABLE? 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT AND Warp A. SHOEMAKER 


Director of Curriculum and Curriculum Assistant, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, page 384, states: 
‘Twenty per cent of the two hundred and 
twenty-nine school systems report the use 
of special character-education materials, 
such as the various codes and plans, special 
character-education courses of study, or 
rating devices.’’ It is evident from current 
writings that the tendency to rate the 
pupils on character traits is growing. 
These rating schemes vary from a check 
mark, indicating traits in which the pupil 
needs help, to more positive ratings of A, 
B, C, D, and F after the manner of rating 
achievement in reading and arithmetic. Is 
it practicable to ask teachers, however con- 
scientious they may be, to assign definite 
ratings to students on these comprehensive 
traits? 


THE PROBLEM 


In an extended study of character edu- 
cation, the investigators found one school 
where the practice of assigning definite rat- 
ings on character traits on an ‘‘A, B, C, 
D, and F’”’ basis was in effect. The execu- 
tion of the scheme used could be considered 
superior for its type because of the care 
which the faculty had given to the defini- 
tion of those character traits used upon the 
report card and because of the efforts which 
had been made to gain pupils’ and parents’ 
understanding of the plan of character in- 
struction. It was decided, therefore, to 
check the results of an objective measure- 
ment of one of these traits against the 


marks given by teachers. Since two prac- 
tical tests of conduct from the work of 
Hartshorne and May would apply very 
fairly as an objective check on the trait 
‘*Reliability’’ marked upon in this school, 
they were altered somewhat to meet the 
local situation and given to the fifth and 
sixth grade pupils.” 

Before the results are presented, a brief 
description of the tests will be of help. 


MetHops AND MATERIALS 


Test1: Step 

A. Pupils worked upon a stand- 
ardized test in geography. 
Time was cut so none finished. 

B. Papers were taken from the 
rooms, and, by a rice paper 
technique, each mark of the 
pupils was recorded. 

C. Shortly after, the papers were 
returned to the room, where 
each pupil was provided with 
an answer sheet and asked to 
score his own paper, taking 
care to be very accurate. 

D. Comparison of papers with 
the rice paper records showed 
those pupils who, while scor- 
ing, displayed dishonest be- 
havior by making additions on 
their test which would raise 
their score. 


Test 2: Step 


A. A group presentation to 
roomsful of pupils was made 
of two tests of physical per- 
formance, namely, the hand 


1 Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit. Macmillan Company. 
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dynamometer (measures 
strength of grip) and the 
spirometer (measures lung ca- 
pacity). Both tests were 
novel and elicited enthusiasm. 
. Children took turns in going 
to a nearby room to be meas- 
ured. After a period of prac- 
tice under the examiner’s 
guidance, each went off by 
himself, so as to be undis- 
turbed, and recorded on a spe- 
cial form his best efforts with 
each machine. 

. During the practice period 
(B) the examiner noted each 
child’s physiological limit on 
each instrument. His records, 
then, compared with the rec- 
ords turned in by the pupils 
enabled a detection of those 
pupils who grossly exaggerated 
their performance by report- 
ing scores they could not make. 
By comparing the pupils’ self- 
recorded scores on the physical 
tests with the records of their 
best efforts on the preliminary 
trials, it was possible to clas- 
sify them according to their 
deceit into one of the following 
four groups: 

Very accurate (no deceit) 
Those who recorded score 
of performance honestly 

Probably accurate 
Those who probably made 
honest reports, but about 
whom the examiner could 
not decide with utter 
finality 

Probably inaccurate 
Those who reported scores 
which they probably were 
not able to reach 

Very inaccurate (decidedly 

deceitful) 

Those who reported scores 
markedly higher than they 
could possibly attain. 
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Prior to the use of the above classification 
it was necessary to determine the extent 
to which it was possible for a pupil to im- 
prove his record honestly through repeated 
attempts. This was done by giving repeat 
trials to a large number of individual 
pupils. 

The two practical tests of deceit, the 
geography test and the physical test, were 
selected from several possible tests of deceit 
because they involved situations in which 
school children are placed frequently. The 
only element in which the test situations 
differed from common classroom or gym- 
nasium situations was in the provision for 
determining the specific conduct of each 
child. 


FINDINGS 


The performance upon the use of answer 
sheets in scoring geography test papers is 
shown in Table I for the different rating 
groups on ‘‘reliability.’’ 

At the left in Table I appears the num- 
ber of points of change made upon the 
geography test, while across the top appear 
the grades assigned these same children 
upon their report cards. Thus, 28 chil- 
dren who received a mark of ‘‘A’’ in ‘‘re- 
liability’’ were absolutely accurate or free 
from deceit on their use of the answer 
sheet in correcting their test papers. How- 
ever, 13 children who received a mark of 
‘*A’’ made from 1-4 points of change in 
their papers; that is, deliberate erasures 
and changes which raised their scores on 
the test. Reading down the column ‘‘A’’ 
for those students receiving marks of ‘‘ A’’ 
it will be noted that 6 made from 5-9 
changes; 1 from 10-14 changes; 1 from 
15-19 changes; and finally, 1 made 50 
changes. At the bottom of the column the 
performance of these ‘‘A’’ pupils is 
brought together in a summarizing ratio. 
Thus, the number of perfectly accurate 
children is 28, the number of inaccurate is 
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TABLE I 


Tue RELATION oF ScHoot A MARKS ON 
RELIABILITY AND UsE oF ANSWER 




















SHEET 
No. of School Marks 
Points Total 
Changed A B Cc D r 

_ ee. 28 | 39]! 26 3 96 
ee 13 21 18 3 55 
eee 6 Z 3 1 17 
10-14..... 1 5 3 1 10 
15-19..... 1 5 1 1 8 
20-24..... a 2 3 
ae 2 3 
30-34..... 1 1 2 
35-39..... 

40-44..... 

45-49..... 

(ee 1 1 
ae 53 | 79] 53 9 194 
Accurate...} 28] 39] 26 3 96 
Inaccurate.| 25 | 40| 27 6 98 
Ratio...... 1.11} 1.01] 1.01 6.0 1.0 























25. When the number of accurate is di- 
vided by the number of inaccurate, the 
ratio of accurate pupils to inaccurate is 
1.1. In other words, for each inaccurate 
pupil who received a mark of ‘‘A’’ there 
were 1.1 accurate pupils. The column for 
children receiving ‘‘B’’ and the columns 
for pupils receiving ‘‘C’’ or ‘‘D’’ are 
read in like manner. 

The ratios appearing at the bottom of 
each column are of particular interest. In 
reading these it will be noted that there is 
but little difference, when the group for 
each mark is considered as a whole, between 
the deceit of the cases in the ‘‘A’’ column 
and that of those in the ‘‘B’’ or ‘‘C’? eol- 


umns. That is, the proportion of accurate 
to inaccurate pupils is identical in the ‘‘B”’ 
and ‘‘C’’ columns, while the proportion of 
accurate students in the ‘‘A’’ column is 
only fractionally larger than the ratio in 
the ‘‘C’’ group. The number of students 
receiving ‘‘D’’ and having had also the 
geography test is so small that it scarcely 
warrants attention. However, for the few 
cases recorded under ‘‘D’’ the ratio indi- 
cates that as a group the ‘‘D’’ students 
were distinctly more deceitful in this par- 
ticular test situation. 

Table II presents the accuracy of chil- 
dren on the two physical tests in relation 
to marks on the character trait ‘‘relia- 
bility.’”’ It pictures substantially the same 
situation with respect to physical test re- 
ports as is shown in Table I concerning the 
use of geography answer sheets. Of those 
37 pupils marked ‘‘A”’ in ‘‘reliability,’’ 6 
were ‘‘very accurate’’ or strictly honest. 
Consideration of the ‘‘ probably accurate’’ 
group discloses no trend of less deceit on 
the part of those with higher marks on 
‘‘reliability.’’ Using the same method of 
getting a ratio as was employed in Table 
I, the results at the bottom of Table II 
show a ratio of 6.0 for those marked ‘‘B’’; 
4.2 for those marked ‘‘C’’; and 5.0 for 
those marked ‘‘D.’’ Little attention should 
be given to the ‘‘D’’ group, however, be- 
cause of the fewness of cases. 

The farthest column to the right in Table 
II gives the median marks on ‘‘reliability’’ 
when the mark of ‘‘D’’ is accorded a point 
value of 1, ‘‘C’’ a point value of 2, ‘‘B’’ 
of 3, and ‘‘A”’ of 4. This indicates the 
‘‘very accurate’’ or decidedly honest group 
and the ‘‘very inaccurate’’ or decidedly 
deceitful group to have the same reliability 
median of 3.5 (or ‘‘B+’’). The two 
medians between these extremes are 
slightly lower but not significantly so. In 
general, then, a mark on ‘‘reliability’’ as 
given by School A has no relation to prob- 
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TABLE II 
Tue RELATION OF SCHOOL MarKs ON RELIABILITY AND DECEIT ON PHysICAL PERFORMANCE TESTS 




















School Mark 
Physical Performance Reports Median 
A B C D F Total 
ND ip cicsies suloaiieeanueeeers 6 13 7 26 3.5 
PN MONE. oso ici scisn ences sirees 25 29 31 5 90 3.3 
Probably inaccurate..................- 2 4 5 1 12 3.0 
IS 9.44046 000enancnaesenn 4 3 4 11 3.5 
tke A Aha Ra eaekes womens 37 49 47 6 139 
ER ninois 54 bbas 5 Bode macsauuaans 31 42 38 5 116 
ED hS.cngd:cdndesk cd cdeeswasinas 6 7 9 1 23 
EE ee eee ne 5.2 6.0 4.2 5.0 5.1 


























ability of deceit in a gymnasium or play- 
ground situation as represented by the 
physical-test procedure. 


COMMENTS 


The adult trait of ‘‘reliability’’ includes 
reactions to a large number of situations. 
The conduct displayed in Tables I and II 
indicates that, in at least two situations in- 
volving ‘‘reliability,’’ school marks, as 
given in School A, failed to distinguish 
between the unreliable group and the reli- 
able group. Would the results be any 
different if these students were examined 
in a half-dozen ‘‘reliability’’ situations? 
While the answer to the preceding question 
is not definitely known, a guess may be 
ventured that in all probability definite 
markings in character traits, in the present 
early stages of character education, involve 
a considerable element of unfairness. Such 
traits as ‘‘reliability,’’ ‘‘honesty,’’ or 
“‘initiative’’ are adult abstractions and do 
not exist as separate entities. Adult con- 


cepts of these abstractions are drawn from 
reactions to multiple situations. At best 
these teachers can see these students in only 
a limited number of situations where the 
elements of any one of these adult abstrac- 
tions are called into play. Reports of 
students who have one pattern of behavior 
for school and quite a different one for the 
home or playground are all too frequent. 
Proponents of character-trait marking 
may claim that the same situation prevails 
in certain academic subjects. Writings 
upon the unreliability of teachers’ marks 
in certain academic fields are familiar ; still 
the use of standardized tests and scales has 
been found to have a stabilizing effect in 
academic fields. The field of character 
education has few such stabilizing instru- 
ments. Our experience with ratings in the 
academic field should sound a warning 
against headlong acceptance of the respon- 
sibility of labeling children as being A, B, 
C, or D in certain comprehensive traits in 
which even adult standards fluctuate. 


*School A is discontinuing the practice of grading pupils upon character traits and is now devising 


a checking scheme. 








A PLEA FOR AN INTEGRATED SOCIALIZED ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Miriam KALLEN 
The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


‘“When the school introduces and trains 
each child of society into membership 
within a little community, saturating him 
with the spirit of service, and providing 
him with the instruments of effective self- 
direction, we shall have the deepest and 
best guarantee of a larger society which 
is worthy, lovely and harmonious.’’? 

These words of Dewey should set us 
thinking. We have all realized that some- 
thing has been wrong with our schools. 
What should the junior high schools do for 
our children? To answer this we shall have 
to go back to what the elementary schools 
are trying to do. The outstanding objec- 
tive in the progressive elementary school 


is harmonious growth for the child. It is 


logical, then, to assume that the junior 
high should be a continuation of the ele- 
mentary school program. In addition, it 
should be a preview of secondary subjects; 
it should be prevocational and it should 
stress industry and commerce. Six of our 
outstanding educators, Drake, Glass, Davis, 
Briggs, Smith, and Koos, stress and cling 
to the notion that the core of the program 
in the junior high school should be social 
science. For it is through the study of 
social science that attitudes are developed 
and ideals established. According to Cox,? 
the foremost purpose of the junior high 
school is ‘‘to provide a suitable educa- 
tional environment for children of junior 
high school age.’’ To this end he held that 
it was necessary, above all, ‘‘(1) to democ- 


1 Dewey, John, The School and Society. 


ratize the curriculum for the grades in 
question in order that the needs and in- 
terests of all might be met; and (2) to 
socialize all activities of the school in order 
that they might reproduce real life situa- 
tions.’’ 

In discussing this purpose, Cox said, in 
part: 


The junior high school is not fundamentally 
an organization or administrative scheme. It 
is rather an environment into which all adoles- 
cent boys and girls may enter and go to work 
in earnest on some vital problems. 

The fundamental aim of the junior high 
school is to educate all thirteen- to fifteen-year- 
old children of the community. That it must 
receive them all and must retain them, else it 
cannot educate them; that it must offer each 
child that kind and quantity of educational op- 
portunity to which he can be stimulated to 
respond; that it shall offer opportunities not 
only to master the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum but that it shall give the young citizens 
practice in responding to typical experiences 
for democracy. 


Education means the ability to get along 
with our neighbors. In a democracy, hu- 
man relations are most important and this 
ability to get along means an understand- 
ing, for it is through misunderstanding 
and ignorance that intolerance is bred. 
The general aim of the social studies pro- 
gram for the junior high school is to 
enable individuals to live happily and con- 
tentedly together and thus develop the fine 
art of living. The specific aims of the 


University of Chicago Press. 


* Cox, Philip W. L., The Junior High School and Its Curriculum. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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social science subjects are to develop defi- 
nite attitudes, habits, and ideals that will 
function in a democracy. Our reasons, 
then, for stressing the social science sub- 
jects are to develop: (1) general awareness 
of organized life; (2) an appreciation of 
how we live together; (3) an understand- 
ing of how to live together contentedly and 
happily, and (4) ideals and habits and 
abilities necessary to the individual’s life 
in order that a miniature society may be 
developed in the school. 
The five fundamental aims of education 
in the junior high school are 
Hygienic living 
Constructive learning 
Codperative citizenship 
Beneficial recreation because of shorter 
working day and greater amount 
of leisure time (extra-classroom 
activities ) 
Tolerance and justice 
The purpose of social studies are 


Cultivation of good citizenship 

Recognition of individual (essential to 
membership in the community) 

An understanding of conditions neces- 
sary to living together 

Development of attitudes, abilities, 
and tendencies in group life 


The chief function of the school is that 
of developing the miniature society; to 
make the school as much like real life as 
possible. Through social studies is devel- 
oped the kind of spirit that enables the 
individual to work for group welfare. 
Education for democracy through service 
should be the common platform upon 
which all activities should be carried out. 
The social studies concern themselves with 
all types of services that take care of 
everybody. Patriotism means more than 
“‘waving the flag.’”? It means obligation 
and service; a willingness to sacrifice and 
participate in the nation’s work. True 



















































































suecess means group welfare. Through so- 
cial studies they discover that the spirit 
of helpfulness means more than emulation. 
It is thus more important to develop the 
spirit of helpful codperation than that of 
competition. Through social studies they 
get the feeling that rivalry with one’s self 
is the highest form of conquest. And so- 
cial studies help them realize that ‘‘big 
business’’ is developing a new spirit, the 
spirit of helpfulness. For social means 
‘‘eroup’’ and ‘‘group”’ entails teamwork 
and obligations, and imposes responsibili- 
ties which must be met both individually 
and collectively and are as important as 
the privileges derived from such member- 
ship. The surroundings of the group 
should be natural, for amid natural sur- 
roundings the group develops itself. What 
setting, then, is necessary to carry through 
an activities program in the junior high 
school? It certainly should be attractive 
from both the physical and esthetic points 
of view. The pictures, decorations, and 
general arrangement of the room should 
give the children a mental set. The ma- 
terials should be plastic, easy to manipu- 
late, and the materials available for re- 
search should be of the latest type. The 
pupils should take a responsible part in 
decorating the room if it is to be truly 
theirs, for it is in doing as they think 
that they can develop and show their abil- 
ity. Their environment should be rich 
enough to afford opportunities for expres- 
sion. The actual running of the school 
should be in the hands of both the children 
and the teachers, who share the responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the school equally. 
The housekeeping duties should be dis- 
tributed; the necessary chores of dusting, 
watering plants, cleaning boards and 
sharpening pencils should be apportioned 
among the children. The heart of the 
school should be a home life where experi- 
ences and responsibilities are shared. It 
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is in this sort of an environment with 
‘freedom within the law’’ that the child 
is taught to make his decisions between 
right and wrong. The ability to choose 
between right and wrong comes from 
‘‘within out.’’ He is thus truly disci- 
plined, for real discipline comes from 
self-control and from laws of habit 
formation. 

Pechstein and Jenkins have shown in 
the Psychology of the Primary School 
Child that by enriching the child’s environ- 
ment and opportunities for expression, 
mental growth can be made to make an 
amazing spurt, and that in consequence 
the intelligence quotient once attained re- 
mains constant. Nowif this has been borne 
out and remains true of the younger child, 
is it not possible that an enriched environ- 
ment and opportunities for expression 
could do the same for the junior high 
school child? For the adolescent child is 
still active. He loves to manipulate, to 
investigate, and to construct. These in- 
stincts of manipulation, investigation, and 
construction are the greatest teaching 
forces. Some of these must be nurtured, 
some must be modified and tamed, and still 
others must be lost. It is through the 
control and nurture of these interests that 
the child grows. The proper directing of 
these instincts forms a vital part in direct- 
ing the child’s growth and in formulating 
one’s philosophy of education. The inte- 
grated activities program utilizes these vi- 
tal interests of the child and it is through 
the proper guidance of these interests that 
the child learns to codperate; he learns to 
share and share equally. The integrated 
activities program makes the school a labo- 
ratory and not an auditorium. In this 
type program the teacher is not a lecturer; 
neither is the child an auditor. The inte- 
grated activities method is a method of 
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guidance. For educators are all agreed 
that the guidance program should be 
adapted for junior high schools. 

Our next consideration is the type of 
teacher this kind of integrated activities 
program calls for. The teacher should be 
able to lead, guide, and direct the child 
to see through his own eyes a world which 
he may call his own because it is under- 
standable to him. The teacher must be 
able to see life ‘‘whole and see it stead- 
ily.’? She must be ready to seize the psy- 
chological moment when the pupils’ play 
shows thinking and expresses thought and 
be willing to listen when they sing. She 
must know when they think. She must be 
like Hilda Conklin’s mother, of whom the 
child poetess said: 


When I sing, you listen; 
When I think, you know. 


Her wisdom, ingenuity and energy are 
more greatly taxed than in the formal 
schoolroom program. But her compensa- 
tion is greater. She must be free of her 
own complexes: she must not let them 
determine her reaction to the child. 
‘‘She must be kind but not sentimental, 
friendly but impersonal. She must not 
use the child to satisfy her own emotional 
needs or relieve her personal feelings and, 
above all, she must be patient and always 
interested. The teacher who is interested 
in her children in an objective way and is 
able to give them a sense of freedom and 
confidence in her presence will be as po- 
tent a factor in improving mental health 
as any school can contribute.’’® She as 
well as the child must be living a life rich 
in possibilities for growth and happiness. 
Her knowledge of the cultural background 
of the race, her sympathetic understanding 
of the ‘‘child, his nature and his needs,’’ 
her insight into the emotional problems of 


* Taft, Jessie, The Relation of School to the Mental Health of the Average Child, p. 15. New York: 
»P 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1927. 
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the children must be readily applicable in 
the teaching technique of an integrated 
activities program. She must have a well- 
balanced, integrated personality to be able 
to earry through successfully a program 
built on integrated units of work. 

What, then, is the underlying philosophy 
of the integrated program? Its philoso- 
phy is that every child be given an oppor- 
tunity to live ‘‘fully and happily and 
richly as a child’’; that every child be 
given the opportunity to develop fully his 
individuality and that all children should 
be brought to the fullest realization of the 
world’s good as one’s own, and one’s own 
in the world. But in addition to this it is 
to make the child desire the better things 
of life, not for himself, but for the group 
of which he is a part. ‘‘Education is 
growth,’’ Kilpatrick says. ‘‘See, will, can 
—these three constitute the major lines of 
growth.’* The child must be given a de- 
sire to do and he must be made to see what 
to do. He must be inspired with a need, 
and an urge to fulfill his need so that he will 
‘‘will’’ to do it. He must have sufficient 
power to carry out his urge. 

He must, therefore, have a ‘‘task,’’ a 
‘‘plan,’’ and ‘‘freedom’’ to carry out his 
plan. These, according to Burnham, are 
the essentials of mental hygiene; for these 
are the universal conditions for human 
happiness. To the poor and to the rich, 
to the strong and to the weak, to the edu- 
cated and to the uneducated, in every stage 
of society, these are essential. There is 
hardly time to expound as to why these 
are essential to the human being if he 
is to be physically healthy, mentally 
sound, and integrated emotionally. We 
are fast learning that mental activity is 
even more necessary to health than physi- 
cal activity. Everywhere work is essential 
to health and happiness. Educators are 
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all agreed that a ‘‘task,’’ a ‘‘plan,’’ and 
the ‘‘freedom’’ to carry out this plan are 
essential in education. Progressives and 
conservatives differ perhaps in their ap- 
proach. Both schools agree as to their 
value. The natural way of moral and 
health training is by starting with the 
child’s task for which he is responsible. 

The junior high school environment 
should offer opportunities for many tasks. 
The child should be shown that failure to 
perform a task assigned or undertaken 
means a loss to the whole group of desir- 
able things; a loss of comfort and even the 
opportunity of doing the task is gone. 
Failure to carry out the task brings trou- 
ble. Here the habits of promptness and 
responsibility are nurtured. In setting a 
task, a situation is set. The doing of the 
task, to be purposeful, must have a plan; 
for a task without a plan is likely to be 
mere movement and wasteful action. If 
the child is able to make his own plan, his 
interest and his initiative are developed. 
Burnham tells us that from the point of 
view of mental hygiene as well as educa- 
tion, a maximum of freedom is necessary. 
A condition of mental health means adjust- 
ment. The adjustment made by the adoles- 
cent child is of paramount importance not 
only if he is to continue in school but for 
his future emotional integration. The ac- 
tivities program gives opportunity for men- 
tal and emotional adjustment. The pro- 
gram gives him a purpose and it is through 
this purpose and progress that his behavior 
is unified. 

The junior high school environment 
should afford opportunities for many tasks. 
Miss Dewey® in The Dalton Laboratory 
Plan says, ‘‘ What does a child today have 
to give him the understanding of his world 
that came from helping in the endless ac- 
tivities that went on in every home a hun- 


“Kilpatrick, Wm. H., The Journal of Educational Method, September, 1924, p. 5. 
° Dewey, Evelyn, The Dalton Laboratory Plan, p. 162. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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dred years ago? A little, if he live on a 
farm ; nothing whatever, if he live in a city 
slum. But schools still go on as if the old 
conditions prevailed. They have done 
nothing to supply the real experiences that 
he got out of school, when each home or 
community was a self-supporting unit.’’ 
The doing of tasks is of intrinsic value. It 
involves a personal responsibility. It has 
educative and ethical significance. It is 
fundamental for mental health. The sense 
of responsibility which dominates the 
doing of a task involves the ideal of being 
an honest workman and of doing well the 
day’s work. From Comenius and his 
genetic pedagogy, and the Kantian teach- 
ing of responsibility to the discharge of 
duty as taught by Emerson, we find rec- 
ognized the importance of task in educa- 
tion. 

The need for success as a wholesome 
stimulus is universal. We find this need 
in every phase of society. This need is 
present in every type of work undertaken. 
Success is vital for the normal human be- 
ing. Children have an enormous appetite 
for it. The integrated activities program 
satisfies this inner craving for the child as 
his job is commensurate with his ability, 
and it is the teacher’s business to see that 
every child, at one time or another, achieves 
a marked success. Where there is success 
there is no inferiority complex. But we 
must be careful not to permit the intoxica- 
tion of success to make one superior. Per- 
haps, occasionally, the antitoxin of failure 
is desirable under suitable conditions for 
the overheady, cocksure child. An activi- 
ties program prevents such. If the teacher 
neglects to do it, the group keeps him in 
his place; as, for instance, John, when 
Dick flaunted his ability to remember per- 
fectly all the lines of a poem which he 
heard for the first time, informed him that 
other people could draw and he couldn’t. 

There is less danger of defense mecha- 


nisms developing in an activities program, 
for normal self-assertive drive is not 
thwarted. In this type program the self- 
assertive drive is carefully guided and 
controlled so that the child does not have 
to resort to rationalization, conversion, or 
projection, because in order to carry out 
the job relegated to him he must face real- 
ity. With the opportunity given him for 
success he has no need to develop the Pol- 
lyanna or ‘‘sour grapes’’ reaction. Such a 
program offers wholesome substitutes for 
deficiencies. These substitutes or ‘‘balanc- 
ing factors’’ help the child face his limi- 
tations squarely. For through these ac- 
tivities he makes an ‘‘overt adjustment’’ 
in so far as the activities offer compensa- 
tions in leisure interests, in the develop- 
ment of the child’s abilities and in 
identification. The integrated socialized 
activities encourage creation and artistic 
self-expression which will become a lasting 
aid toward emotional adjustment in his 
adult life. An integral part of his leisure 
interest is the development of his special 
interests or abilities. The development of 
the child’s special abilities acts as a ce- 
menting power to hold his interest. It 
gives him a feeling of reality. The inte- 
grated socialized activities offers the child 
an opportunity to develop his special abil- 
ity through means of the group. It af- 
fords him the means to develop his power 
through the more unselfish identification 
with the group. 

The hygienic value comes from the fact 
that in the doing the child both develops 
an interest and learns to face reality. But 
the task must be set in proportion to the 
child’s stage of development, so that the 
child may succeed. The success is thus 
his reward. A task, a plan, and freedom 
to carry out the plan should be the key- 
note of a program of work in the junior 
high school. This is the way of meeting 


individual differences, for it allows the 
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superior child to go as far as he is able 
to, and it provides a place for bringing to- 
gether the sum total of findings for the 
good of all. Thus the child of the ‘‘C”’ 
group reaps the benefit, in so far as he is 
able to, of what the child in the ‘‘ A’’ group 
has been able to give him. In this type 
program a problem is set, study is di- 
rected and planned, and then organization 
and unification of findings occur. With 
this type of work the child is able to de- 
velop a wholesome integration which en- 
ables him to codrdinate his powers to meet 
any situation and to do the best possible 
within the limits of his personality. He is 
thus able to develop wholesome social re- 
lations and to integrate his own contribu- 
tions with that of the social group of which 
he is a member. 

An integrated activities program con- 
sists of socially conditioned enterprises. 
These enterprises are ‘‘stirring, gripping 
and lead to vigorous action.’’ Kilpatrick® 
says, ‘‘The social program should consist 
of enterprises as shall prove in a high 
degree 


(a) gripping, 
action 
(b) challenging to the present pow- 
ers and limitations of outlook, 
insight, attitude, and _ tech- 


stirring to vigorous 
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nique, yet within reach of rea- 
sonable endeavor 
(ec) suitably varied as to bring all- 
round and continuous grow- 
ing.”’ 
The integrated activities program recog- 
nizes the vital responsibility of the school 
and the teacher in providing situations 
which mean personal adjustment of the in- 
dividual responsibility. It affords an op- 
portunity for ‘‘working out school 
socialization problems through student par- 
ticipation; junior citizens may early ac- 
quire the initial training and experience in 
the essentials of popular government. It 
grants greater opportunities to develop 
latent power ; it gives more varied life con- 
tacts to the pupils, since they are brought 
into closer contacts with life. The inte- 
grated activities program teaches them 
worthy use of their leisure, and since ‘‘the 
use of the nation’s leisure is the test of its 
civilization,’’ what better method could be 
put into effect? This type program induces 
a student morale measuring up to the high- 
est ethical standards. The ideal of equal- 
ity of opportunity is adhered to, for it 
brings together harmoniously within edu- 
cative realms this ‘‘telling, making, adorn- 
ing, inquiring, playing child’’ to meet the 
demands of society. 


* Kilpatrick, William H.: Journal of Educational Method, September, 1924, p. 8. 
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The best study of the all-year school was 
made under the direction of Wilson Far- 
rand and M. V. O’Shea in 1925.2 This 
report presents findings based upon a criti- 
cal examination of previous studies of the 
subject and upon carefully prepared tests 
and measurements that were applied to 
pupils of both all-year and ten-month 
schools. It leads to conclusions distinctly 
favorable to the all-year school. The best 
study leading to an unfavorable conclusion 
was made by Superintendent David B. 
Corson of Newark, New Jersey, in 1924.8 
The most complete published summary of 
studies of summer work in public schools 
is contained in Bulletin No. 49 of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, April 22, 1930. Only a 
few studies are of a scientific nature, most 
of the literature on this topic being founded 
either upon mere opinion or else upon data 
so colored by opinion as to invalidate the 
conclusions. There is need for considerable 
investigation and fact-finding effort in this 
field before all phases of the question can 
be answered to the satisfaction of an un- 
biased observer. 

As is the case with most educational 
problems, that of the all-year school is a 
complex one. There are so many factors 
involved in the study of any one type of 
schooling that it is difficult to assemble data 
that will yield but one interpretation. 
When we compare all-year schools, for il- 
lustration, with ten-month schools, it is 


necessary to take cognizance of the fact 
that the two types of schools differ not only 
in the length of school year, but in many 
other respects as well. They may differ in 
the type of pupil (nationality, intelligence, 
social and economic status, etc.), in admin- 
istrative conditions (ability of principal 
and teachers, educational policy of princi- 
pal, school size, class size, etc.), and in such 
matters as the shifting or stability of the 
school population. Consequently, any set 
of figures produced for comparative pur- 
poses must be subjected to searching 
analysis and scrutiny. 

One reason offered for the establishment 
of all-year schools in Newark in 1912 was 
that pupils would be able to save time— 
that is, to complete the elementary school 
course at an earlier age. A course was 
planned whereby the pupil could compete 
the regular elementary school course 
(eight-year course of eight grades) in six 
years, provided he succeeded in being pro- 
moted every term. The year of twelve 
months was divided into four terms of 
three months each. The course of each term 
covered one-third of a grade’s work (ten- 
month year). The pupil had opportunity, 
therefore, to do a grade’s work (the year’s 
course as prescribed in a ten-month school) 
in nine months; and, by attending the 
fourth term, he had opportunity to do a 
third of the next grade’s work. By doing 
one and one-third grade’s work a year, he 


The third in a series of articles on the all-year school, by Mr. Roe and Mr. Brinkerhoff. 
2The All-Year Schools of Newark, New Jersey, p. 96. Newark, N. J.: Board of Education. 
® 1922-1925 Report of Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, pp. 79-109. 
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would finish the elementary school course 
in six years. Entering the first grade at 
age six, he would under this plan be ready 
for high school at age twelve. 

It is doubtful that the founders of the 
all-year plan really meant that they ex- 
pected the rank and file of pupils to com- 
plete the elementary school course in six 
years; for they deliberately placed the all- 
year schools in congested districts, where 
pupils were handicapped socially, mentally, 
and linguistically. Also, they knew that 
children as a whole in the ten-month 
schools were not completing the eight-year 
course in eight years and that many over- 
age pupils were leaving before graduation. 
It seems fair to assume that the educators 
behind the all-year school movement ex- 
pected children to fail in some of their 
grades, but to make up these failures 
through the additional schooling opportu- 
nity offered, with the result that they would 
reach a higher grade level before leaving 
school. Relatively few all-year school pu- 
pils finish the course in six years, nor is 
it likely that anybody would care to have 
more do so. The average graduates of all- 
year schools are only slightly younger 
than are those of ten-month schools. 

Unless it can be shown indisputably that 
pupils gain something by attending all- 
year schools, we can not be certain of the 
wisdom of operating schools on an all-year 
basis; and the gain must be sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure of money neces- 
sary for keeping the schools open two extra 
' months each year. If it can be demon- 
strated that considerable time is saved for 
the pupil, or that they reach a higher edu- 
| cation level, or that the pupil learns more 
| in the same time, then all-year schooling 
may be regarded with favor, other things 
being equal. Or if it can be proved that 
| the social benefits of summer attendance 
are great enough to justify the expense, 
there would be no doubt as to the value of 
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twelve-month schools. These considera- 
tions have special reference to all-year 
schools located in districts where nearly all 
the pupils attend all the time. For the 
all-year schools such as are found in Nash- 
ville and Aliquippa, where pupils may at- 
tend any three of the four terms and take 
a vacation during the remaining term 
(whether it be in summer, winter, fall, or 
spring), there is the additional considera- 
tion of economy in the use of buildings and 
equipment. Of these various items bear- 
ing upon the whole problem, perhaps that 
of saving time (advancing the educational 
level) has been most discussed. Fairly re- 
liable data upon this particular point are 
available. 

It was long ago observed that changing 
a school from the ten-month to the twelve- 
month plan had the effect of increasing the 
number of graduates. <A study of the 
Newark all-year schools, made in 1921 by 
the Academic Council to the Board of Edu- 
cation, revealed the fact that one all-year 
school in a period of eight years had gradu- 
ated 70% of its average enrollment, while 
a ten-month school of about the same popu- 
lation type had graduated only 48%. The 
conclusion was that the all-year plan in- 
creases the number of graduates by almost 
50%. That is, a ten-month school graduat- 
ing pupils at the rate of 100 a year would, 
under the twelve-month plan, graduate 150 
a year. A comparison between all the all- 
year schools of Newark and six ten-month 
schools whose pupils are of approximately 
the same social and mental status as are 
those of the all-year schools indicates that 
the all-year school rate of graduation is 
22% greater than that of the ten-month 
schools, and this is more in accord with 
what one might reasonably expect (see 
Table I). 

The figures given are mass data and are 
therefore not scientifically accurate, but 
they are adequate for the present purpose. 
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TABLE I 


SHowine PERcENTAGE oF GRADUATES OF ALL- 
Year ScHoots AND oF Six PARALLEL TEN- 
Monts ScHoois ror A Periop or Ercut YEARS 



































Parallel Ten- All-Year 
Month Schools Schools 
Year 
Ending 
June | Average} Number| Average | Number 
Enroll- | of Grad-| Enroll- | of Grad- 
ment uates ment uates 

2023 ...... 10,483 771 | 13,928 | 1,076 
a 10,570 634 | 13,731 980 
| 10,005 609 | 13,631 805 
a 9,636 645 | 18,321 | 1,128 
ee 9,542 614 | 13,032 | 1,067 
1 9,399 563 | 12,644 960 
1029. .... 9,066 674 | 12,453 | 1,136 
i | ae 9,112 636 | 12,036 | 1,314 
Total 5,146 8,466 
Average..| 9,727 13,097 
Per cent 

gradu- 

ated ... 53% 64.6% 
11.6 


—_* 22% = probable percentage of increase 


in the number of graduates due to all-year 
schooling. 





They show that all-year schooling enables 
more pupils to finish the elementary school 
course. The two extra months of schooling 
each year seems to be sufficient to create 
a 22% increase in output. From this one 
might infer that the holding power of the 
all-year school is greater, and, conversely, 
that a larger proportion of the pupils of 
ten-month schools leave school before 
graduating. (If they never graduate they 
must leave without graduating. ) 
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A study of pupils graduating in the year 
1924* produced figures showing that 25% 
of the all-year school graduates and 40% 
of the ten-month school graduates required 
more than eight years to complete the 
course. The all-year graduates finished the 
work in 714 years (average) and the ten- 
month graduates in a little more than 8 
years. This comparison was between the 
all-year schools, which cater largely to 
under-privileged children, and all ten- 
month schools, which, on the whole, are 
more nearly average in pupil make-up. 
The comparison was not with parallel ten- 
month schools. There was no account of 
the number of pupils dropping out of 
school before graduation. This compari- 
son as it stands, however, shows a saving 
of time for all-year pupils. Handicapped 
children through all-year schooling have 
been enabled to make as great progress in 
school as is made by ten-month school chil- 
dren of average mental and social status. 

Table II bears out the conclusion of 
Table I that all-year pupils move steadily 
through the grades. Of the all-year pupils 
77.7% (average) are promoted each term; 
but there are four terms a year, each term 
covering a third of a grade (ten-month 
year) of work. Therefore, this promotion 
rate for four-thirds of a year is equivalent 
to 103.6% for one year (77.7 X4—3). 
This promotion rate of more than 100% 
means that the average pupil in an all-year 
school should complete the eight-year 
course in eight years. The promotion rate 
of 84.8% in the ten-month schools indi- 
cates a slower pace and the accumulation 
of retardation. At this rate the average 
pupil in a ten-month school would com- 
plete the eight-year course in 914 years 
(8 + .848). One might therefore expect 
the ten-month school graduates to be 1% 
years older than the twelve-month school 


“1922-1925 Report of Board of Education, Newark, N. J., pp. 89-92. 
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TABLE II 


SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF PROMOTION IN THE 
Aut-YEAR ScHOOLS AND IN Six Ten-MontTH 
ScHoots OF ABOUT THE SAME POPULATION 
TyPE AS IS FouND IN THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS. 
KINDERGARTEN Ficures Not INcLupDED. 
(Annual Reports of Newark Board of Education.) 
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TABLE III 


SHowine GrapeE-Aces In TEN-MONTH AND IN 
TWELVE-Montu ScHooits aT GRADE 
BEGINNING 
(Figures taken from Table J of Newark Age- 
Grade Survey of 1922.5 Because the survey was 
made two months after the beginning of the 
all-year term, .17 (years) was subtracted 
from the all-year figures to put them on the 











5 eA IER nan newer mn 








All-Year Schools 
Six 
_— Parallel 
Ending Percentage| Percentage} Ten- 
aon (All- (Ten- Month 
Year Month Schools 
Basis) Basis) 
1923.. 78.2 104.3 85.8 
ae 75.2 100.3 84.5 
rS 76.8 102.4 84 
1926. 79.9 106.5 84.2 
EE: 78.4 104.5 85.5 
Average..... ce Be 4 103.6 84.8 














graduates ; but such is not the case, for the 
reason that many over-age pupils of ten- 
month schools leave school before graduat- 
ing, while the all-year pupils tend to 
persist to higher grades and therefore do 
not leave. All-year school pupils do not 
all attend for the summer term in any com- 
munity; 25% of them take a vacation in 
most localities. The promotion rate of 
103.6% applies to the average enrollment 
for the entire year and not to the average 
enrollment from September to June. The 
rate of promotion for the whole number 
belonging to the all-year schools (including 
the summer non-attendants) would be 
slightly less than 100%. Because of the 
above mentioned factors, there is little 
difference in age between the graduates of 
one type of school and those of the other. 











same basis as the ten-month figures. Parts of 
years given decimally.) 
Age-Differ- 
Six ence in 
= ‘ Ten- M onths, 
Month Month All- | Comparing 
Grade Schools | Year | All-Year 
Schools ‘ 
of the in Schools Schools 
City Congested with Parallel 
Areas Ten-Month 
Schools 
ane 6.53 6.65 6.43 2.6 
ee 7.88 8.17 7.73 5.3 
Beases 9.03 9.30 8.84 5.5 
ee 10.08 10.41 9.71 8.4 
Biswes 11.21 11.53 10.81 8.6 
Bisund 12.09 12.45 | 11.66 9.5 
Pawan 12.79 13.11 12.49 7.4 
Be icas 13.58 13.79 13.05 8.9 
At 
grad- 
uation | 14.23 14.38 14.00 4.6 

















The difference lies in the greater number of 
graduates from all-year schools and in the 
greater number eliminated from ten-month 
schools before graduation. 

When grade-ages in all-year schools were 
compared with those of all ten-month 
schools in certain studies, there was found 
to be little difference. 
the all-year school grade-ages are com- 


But in Table III 


*The 1922 survey is more detailed than any subsequent Newark age-grade survey and therefore 


is more suitable for use in this study. 
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pared with grade-ages in ten-month schools 
that are nearly like the all-year schools in 
population type. Even this comparison is 
subject to criticism, for the figures do not 
take into account the large numbers of 
pupils that transfer from one school to an- 
other. In Newark the all-year schools are 
constantly losing pupils whose parents can 
afford to move to better neighborhoods and 
are receiving in exchange pupils whose 
parents are not so fortunate. The effect 
of this shifting of population is to increase 
the grade-ages in the all-year schools, since 
pupils of normal grade-age are éxchanged 
for pupils who have accumulated retarda- 
tion. Just how much this exchange of 
pupils affects the average grade-age cannot 
be determined, but it is thought to be con- 
siderable. In spite of this condition, all- 
year pupils are younger than those of 
parallel ten-month schools, as the figures 
of Table III prove. 

The grade-age differences on the other 
hand are all that might reasonably be ex- 
pected. In the fourth and fifth grades all- 
year pupils are 814 months younger than 
the ten-month pupils. They were 214 
months younger to begin with in the first 
grade. (This is because all-year schools 
have four promotions a year and can there- 
fore move children from the kindergarten 
more frequently. All-year school children 
do not have to wait so long after they are 
six years old to be placed in a first grade.) 
At the same rate of gain in the grammar 
grades (6 months in 4 years) they should 
be 14144 months younger at graduation, 
but they are not. This is due to the fact 
that the ten-month schools lose more of 
their over-age pupils than do the twelve- 
month schools. (The difference in age 
from grade to grade proves this.) The 
New Jersey law in 1922 permitted pupils 
to leave school upon reaching the sixth 
grade, provided they had attained the age 
of fourteen. Many over-age pupils drop 


out of the upper grades in both types of 
schools; but the ten-month schools lose a 
larger proportion, and this has the effect 
of bringing the average graduation age in 
both types of schools to about the same 
level. Another factor operating to increase 
the average grade-age in all-year schools 
above expectancy is that all pupils of the 
all-year schools do not attend the summer 
term; approximately 25% drop out each 
summer. For this reason, a saving of two 
years cannot be expected. One and one- 
half years (.75 X 2) is the most time that 
all-year pupils, taken as a whole, can save; 
and were it not for the shifting of popula- 
tion and for the heavy mortality in the 
upper grades of the ten-month schools, the 
figures probably would reveal a saving of 
the entire year and one-half. That does 
not mean a lower than average grade-age 
for the all-year schools. It does mean a 
lower grade-age than the high grade-age 
of the six parallel ten-month schools. 

That the ten-month schools lose a larger 
proportion of their pupils before gradua- 
tion is shown by the figures of Tables E 
and F of the 1922 Age-Grade Survey. In 
all the ten-month schools there were 5586 
pupils in the fifth grades and 3506 in the 
eighth—an apparent elimination of 2080, 
or 37%. In the twelve-month schools there 
were 1691 pupils in the fifth grades and 
1146 in the eighth—545, or 32% fewer. 
But this is comparing all-year schools with 
all the ten-month schools. It is easy to 
understand that if the 1922 figures for 
parallel ten-month schools were available, 
they would show a much higher percentage 
of pupil loss. The 1930 figures show in 
the all-year schools 16% fewer children in 
the eighth grades than in the fifth, and in 
the six comparable ten-month schools, 31% 
fewer. The New Jersey law now compels 
children to remain in school till they are 
in a seventh grade (instead of a sixth) and 
it is probable that there has been an effort 
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ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 


TABLE IV 


SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF UNDER-AGE, NoRMAL- 
AcE, AND Over-AcE Pupits 1n TEeN-MontH 
AND TWELVE-Monts ScHOOLs 
(Figures taken from Table D of 1922 Age-Grade 
Survey. Figures for boys and girls were added 
and averages found.) 











Six 
Ten- 
All Month 
Ten- | Schools AIL 
Age Month} of Same Yy 
Schools} Population S — 
chools 
of Type 
Newark) asin 
All-Year 
Schools 
Younger than nor- 
eae 21% 15% 25% 
Normal age........ 25% 21% 22% 
One-half year (or 
more) older than 
MS boas ene 54% 64% 538% 














recently to reduce retardation in both 
types of schools. Also, the grade-age tables 
of June, 1929, show less difference between 
the ages of all-year pupils and those of 
ten-month pupils. 

Again employing figures from the 1922 
Age-Grade Survey, we find a higher per- 
centage of retardation in the ten-month 
schools than in the twelve-month schools 
(see Table IV). From what has been pre- 
viously made evident in our comparisons, 
this is exactly what we should expect. Be- 
cause of the method of computation em- 
ployed in the survey tables, the retardation 
figures are higher than they should be; but 
since the same method was used for both 
types of schools, the figures are somewhat 
comparable. A brief study of the retarded 
pupils in six of the all-year schools showed 
that there were in October of 1930 some 
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1629 who were retarded a year or more, 
but 967 of these were pupils transferred 
from other schools. From this it would 
appear that of whatever retardation there 
is in all-year schools, much was produced 
in ten-month schools. 

Although mass figures have been em- 
ployed in this study and although schools 
differ in so many respects that it is difficult 
to make just comparisons in any one re- 
spect, yet the conclusion that all-year pu- 
pils do save time (make more rapid 
progress through the grades) is inescapa- 
ble. No matter from what angle the problem 
has been approached, the result has been 
the same. The all-year schools graduate a 
higher percentage of their pupils; they 
promote at a higher rate; they show a 
lower grade-age; they have less retarda- 
tion ; they lose fewer pupils before gradua- 
tion. All this appears to be accomplished 
not by advancing pupils to grades to which 
their ages do not entitle them, but by pre- 
venting pupils from falling so far behind 
the grades to which their ages do entitle 
them. 

But, some may ask, would not a summer 
school session in conjunction with the 
regular ten-month plan of organization 
produce the same results? The answer to 
this question is obvious when we call to 
mind that the six ten-month schools used 
for comparative purposes all have summer 
sessions. Our figures indicate that summer 
school did not have the effect of lowering 
grade-age and retardation records to what 
they are in the all-year schools. In fact, 
the effect of the summer schools upon pupil 
advancement appears slight. Only 35% 
of the pupils of the six ten-month schools 
return to school each year for summer 
work and of these pupils only 1214% se- 
cure promotion (are advanced one term). 
That is, about 4% (.85 & .12) of the ten- 
month school population advances a term 
(half-year )—the equivalent of 2% advanc- 
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ing one year. On the other hand, 75% of 
the all-year pupils attend during the sum- 
mer term and 80% of these are promoted 
(advanced one all-year term, or one-third 
of a year). That is, 60% (.75 < .80) of 
the entire all-year school population is ad- 
vanced one-third of a year—the equivalent 
of 20% advancing one year. The summer 
term of all-year school, then, has approxi- 
mately ten times the value of the summer 
session that is appended to the ten-month 
schools, judged from the standpoint of 
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efficiency in securing pupil advancement. 
A relatively rapid advancement may be 
granted, but is this progress justifiable? 
Were the pupils properly prepared for 
promotion and for graduation? Were 
they fitted for high school? 

These are pertinent questions and re- 
quire answer, for increased progress with- 
out educational benefit would be of no 
avail. The matter of scholarship as related 
to the all-year school problem will be dealt 
with in a subsequent article. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A UNIT IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND COR- 
RELATED SUBJECTS BASED UPON 
THE COUNTRY OF HOLLAND— 
THIRD GRADE 


Inclusive Aim—F or All Social Studies 


1. To develop a feeling of friendliness 
for people of other lands, based upon accu- 
rate knowledge of their differing habits, 
customs, and countries. 

2. To establish in boys and girls high 
ideals of citizenship for the larger commu- 
nity, the world, of which their smaller 
community is an interdependent part. 

8. To develop alert curiosity, initiative 
in planning, independence in attack and 
execution, dependable standards of judg- 
ment, and a real urge in the feeling of 
responsibility to the group. 


Immediate Aim—F or the Study of Holland 

1. To pursue the interest aroused in the 
Dutch to a vivid realization of home life, 
occupations, amusements, and character of 
the people, in relation to-the nature of the 
low country of Holland. 

2. To appreciate the neat and character- 
istic beauty of things Dutch. 

3. To appreciate the legends, stories, cus- 
toms, and observances of the low country. 

4. To instance the particular courage 
and loyalty that has made Holland. 

5. To motivate interest, through ‘‘a feel- 
ing of need,’’ in subjects that may be 
correlated. 

6. To carry away an enlarged creative 
power as a result of broadened experience 
and appreciation. 


The study of Holland grew out of a class 
discussion on the ways that men travel. 
After suggesting trains, boats, horses, 
camels, ete., someone said, ‘‘Men travel by 
dogs.’? This statement was not readily ac- 
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cepted. Then someone recalled from the 
study of the cold countries that dogs were 
used to pull the sleds for men. ‘‘In Hol- 
land, too,’’ came the suggestion, ‘‘dogs pull 
carts through the streets.’’ Questions fol- 
lowed as to how extensively dogs were used 
in Holland and as to whether or not they 
really had any place in our discussion about 
ways men travel. We were not satisfied 
with our own ready knowledge about the 
uses of dogs in Holland; so we turned to 
books on the low country to find the an- 
swers to our questions. Our curiosity 
about the dogs was soon satisfied, but a new 
interest had arisen in Holland and the 
Dutch people. Dutch stories and pictures, 
a pair of wooden shoes, and a butter churn 
were brought by the children. Thus 
started a more extensive study. , 

One morning when the children came to 
school they were interested in the brightly 
colored Dutch scene which they found 
sketched upon the blackboard. They were 
given opportunity to talk about the picture 
in the light of stories which they had read. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the 
teacher told them to watch the opposite 
board for the writing which would appear 
there next morning. She said it was going 
to tell more things about the country of 
Holland. The following paragraph ap- 
peared the next morning: 


In the little country of Holland the sea is 
higher than the roofs of some of the houses. 
The birds there may fly lower than fish swim. 
The cities and towns are groups of islands with 
canals for streets and bridges for crossings. 
The thrifty people carry milk and cheese to the 
towns and beautiful flowers to the “flower 
mart.” Their wooden shoes clatter to the 
rhythm of their industry. The broad sails of 
their windmills brush the clouds as they turn. 
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The above description was used later for 
a study of vocabulary words, and also when 
the need arose; to demonstrate paragraph 
indentation and placing of sentences. For 
the present, however, we were chiefly con- 
cerned with arousing interest in Holland. 
A brief discussion of a good way to gain 
speed in reading preceded the reading of 
the paragraph, for we were very anxious 
to discover what it had to tell. 

Suggestions as to the meaning of certain 
parts of the paragraph were directed to- 
ward questions stimulating interest in Hol- 
land and her people. The questions were 
guided toward purposive planning on the 
part of the children; based upon their 
previous knowledge and a felt need for 
more. Questions suggested, that could not 
be answered accurately, were listed and 
crossed off one by one as the correct answer 
was searched for and brought to the class 
discussion. Many of the questions listed 
led to definite plans for spending interest- 
ing days in Holland later on. The follow- 
ing questions are in effect those that were 
raised by teacher and children as they 
talked about the meaning of the paragraph. 


1. Why is Holland called a little country? 

(Leading to map for answer; comparing 

size of Holland with that of other countries 
and our own state of Ohio.’) 

2. How can roofs of houses be lower than the 
sea? What is meant by birds flying lower 
than the fish swim? 

(Leading to a discussion of the low level 
of the land and a feeling of need for more 
accurate knowledge as to (1) the formation 
of the country; (2) the difficulties of its 
settlement; (3) the necessity for dykes and 
windmills to resist the water; (4) what body 
of water must be resisted; (5) what river 
has helped build up the land of Holland; 
(6) the natural land features resulting.) 

3. How strange the cities of Holland must be. 
Do we know of a city anywhere else that has 


canals for streets? How can we get a clear 
idea of such a city? 

(Leading to the suggestion of finding pic- 
tures that would show us, and to the sugges- 
tion for making a representation in sand of 
such a “canal street” with its surroundings.) 


. What does the sentence about milk, cheese, 


and bulbs tell us? 

(Leading to a discussion of the kinds of 
work the people probably do, the kind of 
country that would provide such work, other 
products of such a country, the products that 
will probably be sent out of Holland to other 
countries, and products that will need to 
come in.) 

Where have we seen flowers like those of 
Holland? 

(Leading to discussion of plans to bring 
hyacinth bulbs to grow, and to make repre- 
sentations of Dutch windows with tulip 
boxes in the five windows of our room.) 


. What kind of shoes do the people wear? 


Why? Are the rest of their clothes like 
ours? 

(Leading to discussion of difference be- 
tween clothes of the Dutch city and country 
people, and to a plan for dressing two dolls 
to represent a boy and a girl in a rural 
section of Holland.) 


. Do we need to look up the words “thrifty,” 


“industry,” and “rhythm?” What kind of 
writing is this? 

(Leading to brief discussion of word pic- 
tures in writing. We called this a “sound 
picture.” ) 


. What is meant by the “sails” of a windmill? 


Are they like the sails of a boat? What are 
they usually called? Can you think of a 
good reason for calling them sails? What 
kind of line is this? 


. Do the sails of the windmills really brush 


the clouds? Might they possibly do so some- 
times? When? Are there always clouds? 

(The question of clouds led to more ques- 
tions about climate—moisture and tempera- 
ture—and a general understanding of the 
reasons for it.) 


1 This unit was undertaken while the author was a teacher of third grade in Ludlow School, Shaker 


Heights, Ohio. 
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Up to this point no definite plan of study 
had occurred to the children, but their in- 
terest had constantly gained momentum. 
All ideas of individuals were carefully 
recorded as they brought them from their 
reading of Hans Brinker, The Dutch Twins, 
Around the World with the Children, The 
Hole in the Dyke, and Wonder Tales from 
Windmill Lands. 

When the children’s plan finally mate- 
rialized, it followed the order of their in- 
terest as it was manifest in their planning 
and following the lead of new suggestions. 
When it came, the idea and its carrying 
out were purposed by the children. How- 
ever, in order that the piece of work should 
not degenerate aimlessly and miss the mark 
of its value, the teacher watched for every 
opportunity to direct the activity to include 
the points in the following logical outline. 
The outline was reviewed from time to 
time, together with the aims of the social 
studies for the purpose of checking the 
value of the children’s purposes. 


LogicaL OUTLINE FOR THE TEACHER 
I. General facts 
a. Location 
1. Continent 
2. Oceans 
b. Size 
ce. Population 
d. Natural land features 
e. Climate 


II. People 


a. Appearance 
b. Manners 

e. Customs 

d. Dress 


III. Homes 


a. Exterior 
1. General appearance 
2. General plan 
3. Materials for building 
b. Interior 
1. General appearance 
2. Furniture 
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IV. Food 


V. Work 
a. Industries 
b. Products 
c. Exports and imports 


VI. School 


VII. Play 


a. Games and sports 
b. Special days and celebrations 


VIII. National character 


One day, when we were least expecting 
it, came the idea of going to Holland. We 
were making up a Dutch play in which 
two children were Kit and Kat. ‘‘ Why not 
all of us have Dutch names?’’ someone 
asked. We searched till everyone was 
suited and our class roster read ‘‘ Tryntje, 
Paulus, Wilhelmentje, Jacob, Hendrick, 
ete.’’ ‘‘If we had Dutch costumes,’’ an- 
other suggested, ‘‘it would be just like be- 
ing in Holland.’’ The costumes appeared 
to be a real obstacle at first. We consid- 
ered the possibility doubtfully ; but the idea 
was so popular that a plan was soon forth- 
coming. ‘‘Let’s go to Holland and while 
we are on the boat we can make costumes,’’ 
came the deciding suggestion. 

Questions followed as to how long we 
would be on board ship; how much we 
would have time to accomplish, and what 
must be done to prepare for the journey. 

First we sent an imaginary letter to 
Washington for passports. For answer to 
the letter a British passport was secured 
from a friend. Using it as a model, writing 
lessons, measuring lessons, and photog- 
raphy followed, until each of us was the 
enthusiastic possessor of a passport for the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

We set sail October 18th on the S.S. 
Volendam bound for Rotterdam. The two 
weeks on board ship were indeed memora- 
ble. The first few days were occupied in 
planning our trip. It occurred to us that 
a Dutch boy alone in Cleveland would learn 
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very little of the strange city. We felt 
that we Americans would be equally help- 
less when we arrived in Rotterdam. Some 
one said that a Dutch boy in Cleveland 
would need a guide. It was clear that the 
logical thing for us was to choose guides to 
furnish necessary information during our 
trip through Holland. We decided to pre- 
tend that we were characters we had met 
in the Dutch stories. We felt quite sure 
that they would be willing to tell us all 
about their country. 

At this point the teacher, with the inten- 
tion of strengthening the children’s pur- 
poses, objected that the boys and girls 
might not know as surely as Jan, Father 
Vedder, Grandfather Winkle, or Vrow 
Vander Kloot how to tell about Holland. 
How could they be sure they were telling 
their classmates the right things? Of 
course if they really were these Dutch folks 
they must know a great deal about the 
country. The children were led to see that 
their sources of information must be accu- 
rate. A discussion of possible sources fol- 
lowed. How do we find out what we want 
toknow? Are there different ways? What 
is the best way of telling our classmates 
what we have learned? These questions led 
to a definite course of procedure on the part 
of each pupil. 

The days on the boat flew quickly. We 
were a congenial company with common 
interests. The boys and girls were busy 
with plans to make their talks clear and 
interesting. Each was working on his own 
individual illustration. One boy made a 
dog cart. Two others built a Dutch 
kitchen, which we all helped to furnish. 
Two boys were working together on a wind- 
mill. Another boy superintended a group 
making a representation of a canal with 
its typical boats and scenes along the shore. 
Two dolls were dressed in native costume. 
The Dutch flower girl made an appropriate 
yoke for carrying her baskets of tulips and 
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hyacinths. One boy insisted that it would 
be necessary to build the port of Rotterdam 
before we could leave the ship. While this 
delayed our landing somewhat, we felt that 
it was worth while. We had many things 
to do in the extra time, which was not 
long, for it was no sooner decided upon 
than the Rhine River flowed through a cor- 
ner of our room; docks were built; imports 
and exports were piled in labeled crates 
upon the wharf. The S.S. Volendam lay 
calmly at anchor amid the smaller craft 
with their characteristic red and brown 
sails. The quaint fronts of the Rotterdam 
dwellings could be seen from the boat be- 
yond the rough gray cobblestones of the 
street. 

Working overtime of their own accord, 
the children completed the Dutch windows 
and tulip boxes during the first days of the 
voyage. While the boys finished the port 
the girls completed the full blue skirts of 
their costumes. 

While these activities were going on, we 
planned our diaries. The folks back home 
would be anxious for an account of our in- 
teresting experiences. We decided to re- 
cord the most interesting part of each day, 
and illustrate it as we chose. The diaries 
record other things for which we found 
time on shipboard, such as making up 
Dutch dances, plays, and poems. These 
things could not have been possible had we 
not been such congenial traveling com- 
panions. 

Fortunately and unfortunately as well, 
our trip was interrupted by something we 
could not possibly have foreseen. Some en- 
tertainment was needed at an evening 
Parent-Teachers meeting. Quite unex- 
pectedly, even to ourselves, we offered to 
take our mothers and fathers on a trip 
through Holland. 

While this gave us a pleasant outlet for 
our enthusiasm, it necessitated some dire 
changes in our plans. As is likely to hap- 
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pen, our diaries were not kept up to date 
and we had to sacrifice the fun of complet- 
ing our costumes. The mothers were al- 
lowed to finish them. On the other hand, 
we felt a new responsibility for the cor- 
rectness of our work. The guides checked 
up carefully on all of their facts and a new 
idea came into being. Since refreshments 
were served at evening Parent-Teachers 
meetings anyway, why not work with the 
refreshment committee and plan a Dutch 
Tea? It was especially easy since the chair- 
man of the refreshnient committee was no 
other than the mother of our Dutch cook, 
Betje. The program planned by the chil- 
dren follows: 


I. The Trip 


(The parents were taken across on the 
S.S. Volendam. They were met in Rot- 
terdam by the guides, who took them from 
place to place explaining the various 
phases of Dutch life with which they were 
connected. ) 


II. Dutch Song 
(“In Wooden Shoes” was sung by the 


class. An imaginary accordian accompani- 
ment was played by four old men.) 


III. A Play 
(The play was made up from a story the 
children liked about the famous cheese 


city of Edam and how a mermaid fared 
among its thrifty people.) 


IV. A Dance 
(Taught by the gymnasium teacher.) 


At the time of the entertainment, which 
was more of a demonstration than a pro- 
gram, the guides were ready to conduct the 
trip as follows: 


1. Our mayor opened the meeting and pre- 
pared the parents for the trip. 

2. A little girl from Volendam told of her 
native town for which our ship, the S.S. 
Volendam, was named. 


3. A Dutchwoman pointed out the spires of 
Rotterdam as we neared the port and told 
of the imports and exports which were 
piled upon the wharves. 


4. Johannes, who keeps a Dutch market, told 
us of the things he sells and explained 
where and how he got them. 


5. Paulus told of the dykes of Holland, their 
importance and structure. 


6. Brave Hans followed, telling of his experi- 
ence with a leak in the dyke. 


7. Peter, the fisherman, told of his daily ex- 
cursions for fish and their importance as 
food in Holland. 


8. A Dutch housewife told of the difference in 
dress of the city and country people, giving 
us an idea of the material and style of 
costumes for grown people and children. 


9. A Dutch flower girl, Wilhelmentje, told of 
her flowers and daily trip to the town, 
where the people love to see her. 


10. Hendrick, a farmer, showed us a windmill 
on his farm and told of the importance of 
windmills to Holland. 

11. Tryntje, a milkmaid, told of milking her 
cows and churning butter. 

12. Jan, the milkman, described his dog and 
milk cart and wakened us early to go with 
him on his morning round. 


13. A canal boat captain took us on his boat 
and pointed out the passing boats on the 
canal, as well as the typical lowland scenes 
along the shores as we passed. 


14. A farmer told of going from place to place 
in winter on the frozen canals, sometimes 
in iceboats, sometimes on skates. 


15. Vrow Vedder invited us to her little home. 
Here we saw the wooden shoes hanging on 
a tree, and many other signs of care for 
cleanliness, inside as well as outside. 


16. We did not accept Vrow Vedder’s invita- 
tion to try her little cupboard bed, for 
Betje, the cook, invited us all to have cocoa 
and real homemade Dutch “cookjes” which 
she had planned as her surprise for the 
evening. 
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CorRELATED STUDIES 

















Reading English Arithmetic Art Music 
Wonder Tales Explanatory para- | Measurements Sketching, Dutch songs 
from Windmill graph about picture | 1. For diaries painting, and 
Lands 2. Individual proj- | cutting out for | Improvised songs 

1. Lesson in rapid ects individual illus- | in rhythm of 
The Dutch Twins reading 3. Dutch windows trations windmill, wooden 
2. Vocabulary and tulip boxes shoes, skating, 
The Hole in the | 3. Punctuation Illustrating etc. 
Dyke 4, Capitals Buying, selling and | diaries 
making change at the 
Hans Brinker Oral reports on Dutch market Making diary 
Dutch stories covers 
Legends and 
Stories Dramatization of Making Dutch 
favorite parts of pottery 
All References stories 
Telling about mate- 
rial brought for ex- 
hibits 
Telling about slides 
Giving “guide” talks 

Spelling Written English Hygiene Poetry Physical Ed. 
Spelling words Descriptions in Study of sanitation | Extracts of Dutch dances 
may be taken diaries in connection with | verse from 
from reading as Dutch cleanliness Hans Brinker | Improvised 
the need for them | Recipe for Dutch and The Dutch | rhythmic action 
is felt in writing | cheese Twins to song 
diaries 

Other Dutch Making up 
poems dances and 
games 











Possible origi- 
nal poems from 
the children 
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A List or Activities SUGGESTED AND 
CoMPLETED BY THE CHILDREN 


. Represent Dutch windows full size over our 


own and make tulip boxes for each pane 
of glass. 


. Plant hyacinth bulbs. 
. Make a Dutch flower girl’s yoke and basket 


of flowers. 


. Make a Dutch market and use paper money 


for paying. 


. Make a Dutch farm. 
. Make canal boats. 
. Make a dogcart. 


. Represent interior and exterior of a Dutch 


house. 


. Make Dutch cheese and write the recipe for 


diaries. 

Make diaries with cut-out silhouettes on 
covers to tell of incidents in Holland. 
Dress Dutch dolls. 

Represent canal, dykes, and surrounding 
country in sand. 

Represent a dock with imports and exports 
piled in labeled crates and showing a street 
of the port city. 


Make Dutch “cookjes” and serve a Dutch 
Tea. 


Make Dutch costumes (full red bloomers 
and straight brown caps for boys; full blue 
skirts, white aprons, and white pointed caps 
for girls.) 

Make and fire Dutch pottery for parents’ 
Christmas presents. 


MATERIALS 
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spoons paper clips 
needles pictures 
thread slides 

paper cambric dolls 

elastic by the yard flour 

clay butter 

wood sugar 
oilcloth eggs 

ink milk 
drawing paper cocoa 

butter churn nuts 

salt raisins 

sour milk vanilla 
kettle baking powder 
strainer blackboard 
large spoon bulletin board 
paint brushes library table 
pencils sand table 
pens store boxes 
yardsticks pins 

rulers nails 

tape measures hammer 
pocket knives saw 


thumb tacks 


colored chalk 


Books AND REFERENCES 


Alcott, Wonder Tales from Windmill Lands 
Perkins, The Dutch Twins 
Dodge, The Hole in the Dyke and Other 


Legends 


Dodge, Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates 
Carpenter, Around the World with the Children 
Carpenter, The Houses We Live In 

Carpenter, The Clothes We Wear 

Carpenter, The Food We Eat 





cardboard 

tissue paper 
paste 

hyacinth bulbs 
bowl 

pebbles 

crayons 

paint 

wire for flowers 
empty salt boxes 


paper money 
wooden shoes 
bias tape 
cake tins 
stove 

oven 

ice box 

cups 

saucers 
plates 


Book of Knowledge 
National Geographic 
MeMurry and Parkins’ Geography 
Atwood’s Geography 
Current Literature: 

1. Steamship folders 

2. Newspapers 

3. Magazines 
Maps 
Personal Experience of Travelers 
Winslow, Industrial Arts 

S. Lucia Kem, 
Germantown Friends’ School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUESTION BOX 


4. How should the subjects of study be 
divided among the teachers in a coépera- 
tive group? 

This question shows that the writer does 
not understand the Codperative Group 
Plan. It is in no sense a standardized 
form. Instead it is primarily an ideal of 
social codperation, a philosophy of organi- 
zation, a project in application, and a 
growing body of experience, not a mechan- 
ism. There is no book of rules. Analogies 
with other ‘‘plans’’ of organizing schools, 
moreover, are very likely to be false. Un- 
guarded reference to specialization, de- 
partmentalization, and the like are almost 
certain to be misleading. The Codperative 
Group Plan must be conceived in a new 
spirit or its meaning will not be grasped at 
all. 

The individual differences of schools, and 
principals, and teachers must be respected. 
An arrangement that works well at one 
time in one set of circumstances will not 
necessarily work well at another time under 
another set of circumstances. Besides, any 
social formula is sure to be outgrown, even 
if it did fit somewhere at some time. 

There is of course no standard course 
of study in the United States, and though 
certain of our educational Nebuchadnezzars 
have dreamed of one, please God there 
never will be. Still. more, the problem in 
the early grades differs somewhat from its 
manifestation later on. It follows that a 
reasonably intelligent proposal for the dis- 
tribution of responsibility in a given school 
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can be framed only by someone who is in- 
formed as to the factors that must be taken 
into account. 

The division of labor should be practical, 
not merely theoretical. For example, 
music and dancing have much in common 
with graphic art, but a room fitted for ac- 
tivity in the first two is ill-adapted to the 
last, and vice versa. What the teacher is 
best fitted to do, other things being equal, 
should be the deciding factor. The con- 
ception of the nature and purpose of a 
subject must be duly weighed. The pro- 
vision of proper leadership will often in- 
fluence the decision. So will the necessity 
of conforming to a prescribed emphasis on 
the different subjects or objectives and a 
proper evening of the load. Hence no 
ready-made scheme of division of labor can 
be prescribed. 

We can, however, recognize that the pu- 
pil activities in a school fall into a few 
fairly well-marked classes from the point 
of view of the facilities needed. Thus such 
a grouping as the following may be taken 
as a sort of norm to vary from as wisdom 
appears to dictate: 

1. Library activities (English). 

2. Recreational activities (dramatics, danc- 
ing, music, games, physical education). 

3. Science activities (elementary science, 
health, safety, arithmetic). 

4. Socialstudies (geography, history, civics). 

5. Arts and crafts (industrial and fine art). 

Where these groups are provided for, 
each has its appropriate room, equipment, 
and materials. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The eleventh annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction will be held at Detroit during 
convention week of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

On Tuesday morning, February 24, the 
program will be devoted to the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department, entitled ‘‘ The 
Evaluation of Supervision,’’ as follows: 


1. Presentation of the Yearbook. Clifford 
Woody, Director, Bureau of Educational 
Reference and Research, University of Mich- 
igan. 

2. The Criteria for the Evaluation of Super- 
vision. Paul T. Rankin, Director, Bureau 
of Instructional Research, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

. Conclusions Derived from Experimental 
Studies on the Value of Supervision. George 
C. Kyte, Professor of Elementary Education 
and Supervision, University of Michigan. 

4, Present and Possible Contributions of Case 
Studies in the Evaluation of Supervision. 
J. Ralph McGaughy, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This session will be followed by a 
luncheon at the Statler Hotel. 

On Wednesday morning, February 25, 
there will be another general session with 
speakers of national reputation. The de- 
tails of this program will be announced in 
the January issue. 


w 


THE FOURTH YEARBOOK 

The forthcoming yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction is entitled The Evaluation of 
Supervision. It has been prepared by a 
committee, first headed by Worth McClure, 
of Seattle, and later by Clifford Woody, 
of the University of Michigan. Mr. 
McClure, because of his election to the 
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superintendency of schools in his city, was 
obliged to give up the chairmanship but 
remains on the committee as vice-chairman 
and has continued to take an active part 
in its deliberations. To his vigorous prose- 
cution of the work in its early stages is 
largely due the excellence of the report. 
The yearbooks of this Department are 
planned consecutively over a _ ten-year 
period. Each is a single, unified new piece 
of investigation, for every part of which all 
of the members of a given committee are 
jointly responsible. General surveys and 
rehash of existing material are taboo. The 
reports are prepared for supervisors, that 
group of persons in state, county, and city 
systems who are primarily responsible for 
setting up and guiding the program of 
educative activities in which teachers and 
pupils are engaged. Such officers bear a 
variety of titles, from assistant superin- 
tendent to helping teacher, they proffer a 
variety of services, but their interests are 
common and they are united in their en- 
deavor to build up the best possible public 
schools. They are rapidly achieving that 
solidarity without which a real commu- 
nity of effort is impossible of attainment. 
The Third Yearbook, published in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, revealed the outstanding fea- 
tures of the supervisory situation. It 
showed what teachers ask of supervisors 
and what the supervisors are giving them. 
It revealed the disquieting fact that actual 
practice is far behind current theory. 
Fundamental issues are rarely faced. At 
the same time it presented a great variety 
of supervisory activities, many of them 
worthy of high praise. It provided a gen- 
eral inventory of possibilities and thus en- 
abled supervisors to take stock. The 
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Fourth Yearbook supplies the needed phi- 
losophy and technique of evaluation. Re- 
fusing to be misled by the momentary 
furor for ‘‘scientific method’’ in educa- 
tion, which exhibits a childlike faith in the 
possibilities of settling all moot questions 
in education by the piling up of mathe- 
matical ‘‘evidence,’’ the committee boldly 
distinguishes between facts and values. 
The former can be collected but the latter 
must be judged. Thus one of the principal 
contributions of the committee is a state- 
ment of criteria by means of which the 
worth of the results of supervisory activi- 
ties may be assayed. The techniques by 
means of which results can be ascertained 
have not, however, been neglected. These 
are illustrated as far as possible by means 
of case studies of outstanding supervisory 
efforts in widely separated places. Previ- 
ous attempts at evaluation have been, for 
the first time, fully reviewed and criticized, 
and the appropriate references cited. 
Finally, an attempt has been made to pro- 
vide the supervisor with working stand- 
ards for self-appraisal. 

The appearance of this study will mark 
another forward step in the development 
of educational supervision. The point of 
view adopted by the committee will at once 
attract attention. It is of the utmost sig- 
nificance at this time. That it has been 
adopted and defended by a group com- 
posed largely of the foremost scientific stu- 
dents and investigators in education from 
the staffs of our larger schools of education 
and bureaus of research in state and city 
school systems, supported by competent 
supervisors, gives added weight. 

It will be followed by other reports con- 
sistent with it. Work on a study to be 
called Capitalizing the Creative Energies 
of Teachers, by Miss Elma Neal, of San 
Antonio, and others, is well started. Like- 
wise the study by Mr. Rudolf Lindquist, of 
Oakland, and his committee on Integrating 
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Supervisory Services. The chairman of the 
committee on the Seventh Yearbook is Dr, 
Paul T. Rankin, of Detroit. His committee 
will consider the possibilities in The Appli- 
cation of Scientific Method to the Planning 
of Supervisory Programs. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


Since 1907 the observance of the last 
Saturday and Sunday in January as 
‘*Child Labor Day’’ has been increasingly 
recognized. In 1931 this custom of holding 
an annual review of the child labor situa- 
tion will be especially timely, following so 
closely as it does upon President Hoover’s 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

At this conference, to be held in Wash- 
ington in November, a special Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor, 
of which Miss Anne 8. Davis of Chicago 
is chairman, will present a complete sum- 
mary of the child labor situation in this 
country, together with carefully formu- 
lated recommendations for future action. 

Although the figures of the 1930 census 
with regard to the employment of children 
have not yet been compiled, there is ample 
evidence that children are still employed 
under harmful conditions in every state. 
Child labor laws and their enforcement dif- 
fer widely throughout the country, and 
although it is possible to name a dozen 
states with comparatively adequate laws 
and another dozen with especially weak 
laws, the fact remains that there is not a 
single state with laws so adequate, enforce- 
ment so rigorous, educational standards so 
high that it can afford to point out the dere- 
lictions of other states and ignore its own. 

The number of children going to work is 
but one factor in the child labor situation. 
The educational requirements which they 
must meet before leaving school, standards 
for insuring their physical fitness for work, 
the hours of work, the types of occupations 
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they enter, whether or not they are per- 
mitted to go into occupations which may 
subject them to industrial accidents or 
moral hazards—all these points must be 
considered in determining how free a given 
community is from the evils of child labor. 

Child Labor Day presents the oppor- 
tunity for the people of any state to give 
thought once again to the conditions of 
child employment in their own community. 
Anyone interested in knowing more about 
child labor conditions can secure informa- 
tion from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. This Committee will send free of 
charge to any interested reader informa- 
tion with regard to child labor in any state 
together with literature, posters, plays, and 
photographs. 


SCHOLASTIC PRESS MEETING 


The National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion will meet in Cleveland on December 
4,5, and 6, 1930. Students on school pub- 
lieations and their faculty advisers will at- 
tend the convention, the keynote of which 
is ‘‘econerete help for school publications.’’ 
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Seventy round table meetings have been 
planned at which outstanding people in 
school publication work will discuss specific 
problems of the field. General sessions will 
be addressed by men and women promi- 
nent in school journalism and by metro- 
politan newspaper people. 

Among the speakers will be Rowena 
Harvey, adviser of The South Side Times 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana; H. F. Harring- 
ton, director of The Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University; Profes- 
sor George Starr Lasher, Ohio University ; 
Professor Joseph M. Myers, Ohio State 
University, and Mrs. Anne Lane Savidge, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Cleveland journalism teachers and 
Cleveland newspaper men and women will 
be on the program. Visiting advisers will 
be guests of the Cleveland Association of 
Teachers of Journalism at a tea on Friday 
afternoon. With breakfasts on Friday and 
Saturday for faculty advisers and a Thurs- 
day night dinner, faculty advisers are cer- 
tain to become acquainted. 

Hotel Hollenden will be headquarters for 
the convention. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Professor Counts dedicates The Ameri- 
can Road to Culture’ to John Dewey. 
Nothing could be more appropriate. 
Dewey was the first to set up a program 
of common school education fitted to a 
democracy in the making. He was the first 
to show what is implied in the psychology 
of growth through experience. With his 
School and Society, which first appeared 
in 1900, the modern period in American 
education began. Few, however, grasped 
the true import of his teaching and the 
currents of thought concerning the school 
have since eddied and whirled in many a 
side stream or backwater, instead of mov- 
ing steadily onward. Progress is like that. 
Nevertheless the conception of the school 
as a social institution in the community, 
for the community, itself a community, has 
slowly formed. School practice is more 
and more dominated by it. Even the meas- 
uring worms and the assiduous collectors 
of facts, relevant and irrelevant, are 
obliged to recognize it. 

Professor Counts has now added an 
analysis of the educational situation in the 
same vein but more inclusive in its scope. 
Assuming the point of view of a detached 
and impartial observer, he undertakes to 
survey the American scene and discover 
what place the school actually occupies in 
the midst of the new industrial civilization 
so rapidly forming in America. He finds 
still a widespread and persistent faith in 
popular education as the chief means of 
preserving our national heritage. At the 
same time this is a faith in the past rather 
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By George 8. Counts. 


than the future. The school as a positive 
force in shaping our society to nobler ends 
has as yet been little thought of. The con- 
trol of public education is mainly in the 
hands of those who are interested in con- 
serving rather than reforming our eco- 
nomic and political system. Individual 
success is still our lode star as a people, 
and democracy as a huge cooperative en- 
terprise in improving the general welfare 
remains largely a dream. The country as 
a whole, except in time of war, lacks a con- 
structive social program and hence the 
schools are slow in developing one. They 
inculeate a strong sentiment of patriotism, 
but it is largely an uncritical acceptance 
of things as they are instead of a loyal at- 
tempt to see and make them what they 
should be. Practical utility rather than a 
positive social philosophy governs. 

It is not easy to over-state the importance 
of this book. It is timely; the war fever, 
with its fiery prejudices and cultivated 
hates, has largely died down. The country 
is ready to think calmly and dispassion- 
ately once more concerning its condition 
and its destiny. The writer has ap- 
proached his task in so sympathetic a spirit 
and with such evident desire to be fair and 
constructive that criticism is disarmed at 
once. Even the smug satisfaction of the 
professional booster and 100 percenter 
will suffer at least a momentary shock. 
All who really love their country will 
read enwrapt and then reread and pon- 
der. This is the educational book of our 
time. 

J. F. H. 


John Day Company, 1930. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

The main question in St. John’s recent 
book? is: what is the correlation between 
intelligence and educational achievement? 
The measure of intelligence is the com- 
posite I. Q. derived from several standard 
intelligence tests, both group and individ- 
ual. For educational achievement there 
are three separate measures, namely, stand- 
ard educational tests, teachers’ marks, and 
grade progress. The subjects studied are 
503 boys and 455 girls in the elementary 
grades. The correlations between the sev- 
eral variables are all positive. In general, 
intelligence correlates highest with achieve- 
ment tests, slightly lower with teachers’ 
marks in school subjects, and lowest with 
teachers’ marks in conduct and effort. 
These results correspond roughly with the 
results of numerous other investigators. 
The more original aspect of the author’s 
investigation is the slightly lower correla- 
tions for boys than for girls. From this 
he draws conclusions of interest to edu- 
eators and teachers. He believes this in- 


dicates a greater maladjustment of boys 
than girls to school conditions in general. 
And he is inclined to believe that this diffi- 
culty depends ‘‘chiefly upon a certain 
incompatibility or lack of mutual under- 
standing between elementary-school teach- 


ers and elementary-school boys.’’ The fact 
that the teachers are women is probably the 
chief cause of the maladjustment of the 
boys. These conclusions are frankly specu- 
lative and are not likely to be accepted by 
educators in general without further evi- 
dence. 

The author also raises pertinent ques- 
tions with reference to the disparity 
between intelligence and educational 
achievement. He presents eight case 


* Educational Achievement in Relation to Intelligence. 


vard University Press, 1930. 
*A Point Scale of Performance Tests. 


By Grace Arthur. 
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studies to show specific causes for such 
disparities. 

The work is of value to those interested 
in educational research. It will not be of 
great interest to the average teacher, and 
for this reason it would seem unnecessary 
for the author to have explained in detail 
and in very simple language many of the 
commonly used procedures in educational 
research. The author is verbose and repeti- 
tive. The first section of thirty-four pages 
describing his educational philosophy and 
discussing the meaning of intelligence 
seems quite superfluous for a study of this 
type. 


A manual of directions of the Arthur 
Point Performance Scale is now available.® 
This Seale consists of two forms. The first 
form consists of ten performance tests, the 
second of eight performance tests. Several 
tests are common to both forms. The tests 
are the same as those used in the Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Scale with the addi- 
tion of the Porteus Maze, the Kohs Block 
Design, and the Healy Picture Comple- 
tion II. 

This manual gives complete directions 
for administering the tests, for scoring the 
tests, and for converting the total score into 
a mental age. Form II is intended for re- 
testing subjects who have already been 
tested with Form I. The norms for Form 
II are based upon re-tests and, therefore, 
it cannot be used as an alternative to 
Form I. 

This carefully standardized scale is a 
welcome addition to the very few scales of 
performance tests now in existence. Psy- 
chologists have for too long been content 
to use single performance tests not com- 
bined into a scale and hence the undoubted 


By Charles W. St. John. Cambridge: Har- 


Volume I, Clinical Manual. New York: 


Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1930. 
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value of performance tests has not been 
properly appreciated. A whole scale of 
tests is needed to obtain a reliable rating 
of concrete intelligence, just as a whole 
scale, and not a few odd tests, is always 
used in the measurement of abstract or 
verbal intelligence. 

Personally the reviewer regrets that so 
many verbal directions are used in giving 
the tests, because this will limit the range 
of usefulness of the scale. It is doubtful 
whether it can be fairly used with deaf or 
non-English-speaking children. Neverthe- 


less, all clinical psychologists will welcome 
this useful addition to their tools for the 
measurement of intelligence. 
RupouF PINTNER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LIFE 


A total of 1,620 hours of observation of 
69 children under the ‘‘normal’’ condi- 
tions of everyday life during consecutive 
twenty-four hour periods furnished the 922 
closely written pages of records on which 
Dr. Biihler’s book is based. The reader, 
however, is not deluged by a multiplicity 
of unrelated details. The mass of detail 
has been organized into meaningful pat- 
terns and pictures of progressive develop- 
ment. The author has grouped together 
the negatively directed reactions, the posi- 
tive reactions, the spontaneous reactions, 
reactions to the taking of nourishment, and 
reaction in sleep and the state of dozing. 
The whole gamut of expressional move- 
ments ranging from fear and rage to joy 
are described in detail: fear, slight fright, 
negative surprise, positive surprise; tem- 
per, active ill humor, active displeasure, 
passive displeasure, bodily comfort, ‘‘func- 
tion pleasure,’’ interest, joy. 

The author further rearranges her data 


‘ The First Year of Life. By Charlotte Bihler. 
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to show steps in the development of se- 
lected series of reactions—reactions of 
children toward grown-ups, and of one 
child toward another, causes of childish 
laughter and tears, posture reactions rang- 
ing from holding the head up during the 
second month to standing alone in the 
twelfth month, changes in posture, ways 
of taking nourishment, and ways of be- 
havior in conditions of satisfaction. 

Another interesting feature of the book 
is the charts showing the developmental 
progress which takes place month by 
month in the daily cycle of activities. The 
definitely described tests for the first 
year are also a valuable addition to the 
work that has already been done on this 
level. 

Dr. Biihler has extended the work of 
Miss Shinn and Mrs. Fenton by keeping 
more systematic and detailed diary records 
for 69 children instead of for a single child. 
She has supplemented Dr. Gesell’s more 
carefully controlled and experimental 
work by furnishing greater detail concern- 
ing specific spontaneous reactions month 
by month during the first year of life. She 
has continued and elaborated the work of 
Mary Cover Jones along similar lines. She 
has studied a much larger area of the spon- 
taneous reactions of infants during the 
first year than John B. Watson. She has 
charted for the first year the detailed de- 
velopmental steps in certain learning situa- 
tions which have been minutely analyzed 
by Van Alstyne and Hill for the later pre- 
school years. 

Dr. Biihler’s book is the most extensive 
and intensive published example of the 
use of the diary method in studying chil- 
dren during the first year of life. 

RutH StTRANG, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


John Day Company, 1930. 
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METHODS AND TEACHING PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Struck brings to his subject a broad 
background in both professional training 
and experience, which combine pleasantly 
to make an interesting and instructive 
pook.5 He blends theory and practice in 
a way that is easily understood. He dif- 
ferentiates between ‘‘industrial arts edu- 
eation’’ and ‘‘industrial education’’ and 
presents some of the principles of teach- 
ing that underlie both. The book is com- 
paratively short for one which treats so 
many different aspects of a subject. It is 
of necessity, therefore, very concise and 
deals only with the gist of things. It is 
recommended to those who wish to gain a 
perspective or overview of the place of the 
industrial in education without spending 
too much time and effort poring over vol- 
uminous reading materials. It will be 


helpful to administrators and others in 
general education who wish to acquire a 
point of view regarding one of the special 


subjects. It will also be helpful to indus- 
trial teachers who need a point of view 
beyond the confines of their own subject. 

Among the topics found in the table of 
contents are the following: ‘‘The indus- 
trial teacher,’’ ‘‘The psychology of prac- 
tical arts and vocational education,’’ 
“Some methods and devices used in teach- 
ing industrial arts and industrial educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Teaching problems in industrial 
arts education,’’ ‘‘Problems of day indus- 
trial schools and classes,’’ ‘‘ Teaching adults 
in evening school and other classes,’’ 
“Training in industry,’’ and ‘‘A sum- 
mary of the point of view, the means, the 
methods, objectives and ideals of industrial 
education.”’ 

Many of these are topics about which 
whole books could be written, and we hope 
that Dr. Struck will next take up each one 


® Methods and Teaching Problems in Industrial 
and Sons, 1930. 
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and treat it more extensively, 
exhaustively. 


if not 


Frep STRICKLER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
EVALUATING THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL 


In Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision for October, Professor Waddell 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles undertakes the task of stating the 
principles that must be observed in the 
evaluation of a school program of educa- 
tional activities. The chief considerations 
which he advances are: the basic philosophy 
underlying the procedure; the aims and 
objectives imposed by this philosophy ; the 
suitability of the activities for reaching the 
ends set up; the actual results attained; 
and the balance or completeness of the 
program. The writer’s discussion of the 
implications of these principles is en- 
livened by means of illustrations drawn 
from the University Elementary School, 
of which he is the director. He concludes 
that the activity school can certainly teach 
the so-called essentials, as shown by the use 
of standard tests. There is need, however, 
of a better formulation of aims and objec- 
tives. Qualitatively, the improvement of 
children in such general capacities as initia- 
tive, self-direction, and social cooperation 
may be judged. The challenge to the maker 
of tests and measurements is to formulate 
qualitative measures that will apply to 
growth in these more general outcomes. 


CORRELATION IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Miss Caroline H. Garbe of the Bronx- 
ville public schools reports in The Ele- 
mentary School Journal for October an 
experiment in correlating written English 
with what she calls the ‘‘content subjects.’’ 


Education. By F. Theodore Struck. John Wiley 
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We may remark in passing that these 
artificial distinctions between tool subjects 
and content subjects seem to be like the 
eat with its nine lives. What Miss Garbe 
did was to set up definitely a series of ob- 
jectives to be reached, such as creating 
language consciousness, creating an in- 
centive for imaginative writing, and so on. 
The general aim she sums up as “‘‘increased 
power in expression.’’ 

At the beginning of the year the papers 
written by the pupils were carefully ana- 
lyzed for fluency, accuracy, and general 
appearance. During the year persistent 
effort was made to capitalize the oppor- 
tunities for expression in such subjects as 
literature, history, and geography. The 
pupils were encouraged to write original 
stories. There was definite instruction in 
English grammar, but the units of this 
subject were tied closely with the work in 
composition. The author believes that very 
satisfactory advancement was made by the 
pupils, both in composition as such and in 
mechanics. 


A RATING SCALE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


With the help of certain students in 
school administration and research asso- 
ciates, Director Paul R. Mort of Teachers 
College, Columbia, University, has evolved 
a rating scale for judging the quality of 
organization in an elementary school. The 
scale consists of forty-eight pages of stand- 
ards, measures, and forms for collecting 
data arranged under the following head- 
ings: (1) Progress and Adjustment of 
Pupils; (2) Educational Activities; (3) 
School Environment and Morale; and (4) 
Se@vices. Two charts are provided: the 
first is for weighing the various items in 
the scale; the second is a profile chart. 
The article sets forth in detail how the 
scale was devised and includes the refer- 
ences used. 
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THE PLACE OF CREATING IN THE EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS 


In Childhood Education for November 
there is an article on creativity from the 
pen of Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in which he undertakes to set up distinc- 
tions needed for clear thinking with regard 
to this current topic of education. He in- 
quires whether creative work is to be 
thought of as possible for everybody or 
only for the few; whether creation is ‘‘a 
dainty accomplishment, the ‘latest thing’ 
in education, or an essential ingredient in 
all educative activity.’’ Finally, is crea- 
tiveness ‘‘a worthy essential in the good 
life’? The writer believes that a new 
spirit is coming into education and that 
this spirit is opposed to separating man- 
kind into groups, such as those who create 
and those who do not. Creation, he holds, 
is an essential part of all true living. It is 
by no means to be thought of as confined 
to composing music, painting pictures, or 
writing poetry. Finally, what is called 
appreciation is not to be confined to 
art but related to the enrichment of all 
life. 


SCIENCE IN CHICAGO 


In the Chicago Schools Journal for Oc- 
tober will be found a series of articles deal- 
ing with the new science curriculum in 
the elementary schools of Chicago. The 
main topics with which children are to 
begin to become familiar include: energy 
and matter, insects, trees, birds, mammals, 
garden plants, wild flowers, and weeds. 
The new course, it seems, was first worked 
out in the Carter Practice School and re- 
vised in the Oglesby School. It is said to 
be in essential harmony with the chapters 
on the course in science in the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 
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HOW THE TEACHER DISTRIBUTES HER TIME 
AMONG CHILDREN IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
Miss Josephine C. Foster, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, reports in the Jowr- 
nal of Educational Research for October 
an interesting study as to the distribution 
of the time of the teacher among the chil- 
dren in the nursery school and kinder- 
garten. A record blank was used, upon 
which observers recorded the activity of 
the child, the place where he was, the 
sort of contact with the teacher, and the 
number of seconds which the teacher spent 
with the child. Records were thus ob- 
tained for thirty-three children. The types 
of attention given to them were classified 
as: (1) physical care and habit training; 
(2) play; (3) social and emotional; and 
(4) conversation. No clear correlations 
were discovered with sex or with intelli- 
gence. The time of the nursery school 
teacher is more largely occupied with indi- 
vidual attention than is the case in the 
It does not appear, how- 


kindergarten. 
ever, that children who required the most 
attention in the nursery school continued 
to require most time in the kindergarten. 
There is no attempt, of course, on the part 
of the writer to indicate any possible 
improvement. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS IN SUPERVISION 


Professor Walter D. Cocking, of Pea- 
body College for Teachers, believes that 
much greater use should be made of steno- 
graphic reports of teaching. In Peabody 
Journal of Education for November he 
discusses ‘‘The Stenographic Report as a 
Supervisory Instrument.’’? He examined 
the published accounts of those who have 
used stenographic reports and has himself 
carried on an extensive experiment in the 
field of the teaching of geography. By 
means of an experimental and a control 
group, he demonstrated that when teachers 
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are provided with reports of their own 
work and assisted in studying them, they 
make more rapid improvement than would 
be the case otherwise. 
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